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On the firing line for subcontracting — with the Defense Contract Service in Chicago. 
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They eta what they wanted 


The very hour the present emergency started, we began to receive 
orders for Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes by wire. Most were from old customers who 
had been buying from us regularly, to keep their shops modern. 

We've watched these friends for years. With modern, low-cost shops, they're always 
the first to benefit by business upturn; always the last to feel depression. And this time 


they had the added satisfaction of being ready to help their country quickly. 


They ordered Warner & Swaseys because their own experience with these modern 
turret lathes shows long service with low upkeep, adaptability to work of peace or war, 
accuracy to meet modern standards, fast production with little or no scrap loss, sim- 
plicity of design that makes them easier for workmen to handle, reliable delivery prom- 


ises, and continuity of service throughout the life of the machine. 


A permanent policy of a/ways keeping yours the low-cost shop can’t help but pay, 
in good times and bad. And the time to plan such a policy is now. Our engineers 


will be glad to help. 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER. WARNER 
FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY & 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 


It pufs copper underwear 
on electric irons 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


Shp rae irons wear a thin dress of 
chromium as transparent as a 
chorus girl’s costume. What provides 
the real shine and permanence is the 
bright nickel beneath. But nickel is 
— a vital defense material and 
1s becoming hard to get. 

Manufacturers knew they'd need 
less nickel if they started with an 
under-layer of copper. But the copper 
has to be bright to get bright nickel. 
Both nickel and copper plating is 
done in huge tanks like the one pic- 
tured. To prevent danger of leaking 
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electrical currents, tanks were lined 
with rubber. But the chemicals used in 
plating attacked those used in com- 
pounding rubber, and this “chemical 
warfare” spoiled the brightness of the 
metal. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers had to find 
an entirely new way to compound rub- 
ber — with chemicals that would not 
be affected. It was almost as hard as 
being told to make bread without 
yeast or baking powder. 

After hundreds of experiments, 
with chemicals that tradition said were 


hopeless, the Goodrich engineers 
found the answer. 

Scores of tanks like the one in the 
picture have since been lined with 
this new kind of rubber. Nickel is 
conserved, production speed increased, 
costs are cut — all because B. F. Good- 
rich engineers have years of research 
experience behind them which they 
can apply to any rubber problem you 
may give them. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Mechanical Goods Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


Sirst- IN RUBBER 


AVIATION INSTRUMENT BEARINGS 


no bigger than a pinhead — yet precise 


and stronger than the jewels they replace 


' tA 3) 
edocs. . 4. 


HUSKY BEARINGS FOR TANKS 


more than a foot in diameter and strong 


with the endurance of forged steel 


e ET hese two extremes and hun- 
dreds of sizes in between—for implements of 
Defense and in machines to make them—New 
Departure pioneers in the bearing of 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 


WEW DEPARTURE - DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS BRISTOL CONNECTICOT 
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*First of a series featuring suc- 
cessful applications of Fluid Drive 


in the oil fields——Amer- 
ican Blower Fluid Drives 
are cutting maintenance 
and operating costs of 
drill rigs. Eliminating 
shocks and vibrations, pre- 
venting engine stalling 
from overloads, equalizing 
loads om compound en- 
gines are but three of many 
functions of Fluid Drive. 


In power plants—Amer- 
ican Blower Fluid Drives 
improve over-all plant 
efficiency. They permit use 
of the simple, rugged 
squirrel cage motors for 
forced and induced draft 
fans and provide depend- 
able “stepless” variable 
speed control to meet 
varying load demands. 


In Diesel motorships— 
American Blower Fluid 
Drives improve the ma- 
neuverability of ships — 
permit various units of 
multiple engine installa- 
tions to cut in or cut out 
at will without interrupt- 
ing the other units—pre- 
vent transmission torsional 
vibrations and provide all- 
‘round better performance. 


HAVE YOU investigated American 
Blower Fluid Drive? This revolution- 
ary development, for transmitting 
power (torque) without any mechan- 
ical connection between the engine 
or motor and drive shaft, has proved 
practical! It is ready for you — your 
plant, processes or products. Write 
today for complete data or consult 
the nearest American Blower Branch. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


HYDRAULIC COUPLING DIVISION 
6000 RUSSELL ST., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN RADIATOR AND 
STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 
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THE COVER 


Blueprints are all over the place in the regional offices of OPM’s Defen, 
Contract Service. This week’s cover shows Staff Engineer Owen " 
Roberts of the Chicago office and a couple of potential subcontract, 
ironing out the kinks in one, with the help of Manager pees. 
McEwan (standing). In the background, Engineer Charles D. Andery 

and a defense-swamped manufacturer huddle over another. As a mat 

of fact, Business Week’s report on a typical day in the Chicago Des 
ofhce (page 17) is a kind of blueprint itself—a blueprint of the way syb. 
contracting can be made to work, by patience and plenty of kinow-hoy 


EATING THE CAKE 


When Ford told the C.I.O. that it could, in effect, write its own wage 
ticket it looked as though the union’s troubles were over, but getting 
Ford to sign the contract was only the beginning. The big job was pick 
ing the companies which paid those “highest” wage rates that Ford agreed 
to match. The union started out looking for the top-paying companies 
in autos, steel, cement, glass, and tires. This week, the union satisfied a 
pervading business curiosity by announcing its selections (page 41) and it 
added a couple of additional ones to match Ford’s own railroad and 
power plant at River Rouge. Still ahead is the task of relating individual 
jobs in each of these hand-picked companies to the jobs at Ford—the 
biggest classification project ever tackled. 


| WHAT OUGHT TO GO ON A CAN? 


For years, consumer enthusiasts have fought for a government grade on 
every label. Canners have argued against the proposal. Now they cau 
back up their arguments with a survey showing housewives don't want 
grades—page 26. But the opposition may dispute that interpretation 


BELLING THE PRICE CAT 


Mindful of what happened to NRA, Leon Henderson is determined that 
Congress shall bear full responsibility if the price control setup proves 
to be a toothless wonder. The Administrator's ideas on just what is 
needed—page 15—have been embodied in a bill that would permit 
selective fixing of individual ceilings in accordance with a base period 
But it will be Congress’s legislation. 


NIPPON’S BIG DECISION 


The fateful moment for Hitler’s partner in the Far East is at hand. 
Whether Japan moves north or south, empires are at stake. In a situation 
involving the future of Russia, the U.S., Britain, and the Dutch Pacific 
holdings—page 49—there is but one certainty—a showdown approaches 


WHERE TO FIND IT 
Washington Bulletin New Products 
Figures of the Week Labor & Management 
Finance 
Marketing 
Regional Market Outlook 
Regional Income Indexes The Trading Post 


Production The Trend 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


_.. And Cauldron Bubble 


Every day brings more rumors of some 

sort of defense reorganization. Some 
sound solid, some ri iculous, but they 
re positive symptoms of the internal 
turmoil in the conduct of the defense 
rogram. They point inevitably to action 
‘6 Roosevelt. Time is the “X’’ factor. 
‘ad it is certain that the Budget Bureau, 
the President’s administrative arm, is ex- 
ploring various schemes. Sample pro- 
nosals: 

(1) Appointment of a single adminis- 
trator to assume over-all executive direc- 
tion of the defense agencies. This single 
administrator would carry out the broad 
policies adopted by a war cabinet com- 

sed of members of the President’s 
cabinet and defense chieftains. 

(2) Junking of OPM by scattering its 
functions among other agencies and kill- 
ing those that duplicate the work of ex- 
isting agencies. Under such a plan, Don- 
ald Nelson’s Division of Purchases, for 
example, would be transferred to the 
Procurement Division within the Treas- 
ury Department. John Biggers’ Produc- 
tion Division probably would be sent to 
the Army and Navy Munitions Board 
along with Hillman’s Labor Division. 
Leon Henderson’s Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply would 
be given control over all priorities. 
¢ Rocking Along—The President's aver- 
sion to “rigid lines” (clearly defined ad- 
ministrative organization) has never 
been more apparent than now. Roose- 
velt’s expressed attitude: The present 
setup is serving present defense needs. 

at doesn’t mean there won’t be 
changes in three months, six months— 
there’s no telling, but it’s possible. 


Office against Office 


On delimitation of authority between 
OPM and OPACS, for example, the 
President is evasive. He won’t say that 

PACS is confined entirely to civilian 
upplies, OPM to defense requirements. 

¢ talks about collaboration. However, 
OPACS Administrator Henderson’s 
edict that passenger automobile and 
light-truck production be cut 50% in 
he new model year was communicated 
0 John D. Biggers, OPM’s production 
hief, just an hour before the announce- 
ment was made to the press. 

In this situation, hard-pressed manu- 
acturers are getting the notion that they 
tan play OPACS against OPM. Makers 
of steel drums, for instance, dubious that 
JPM will allot them as much sheet steel 
as they think they are entitled to, are 
going to lay their case before OPACS. 
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Limiting the Emergency 


Congress is balking, lying back under 
the whip of Administration leaders. 

The White House is making the 
most of reports of new aggressive moves 
by the Axis but if the Axis drive loses 
momentum, this week’s effort to rush 
Congress into declaration of a national 
emergency will be checked. Retention 
of selectees in service is certain, but 
Roosevelt .may have to accept a time 
limit on such extension. Immediate ob- 
ject can be obtained by declaration of a 
“limited” national emergency—limited 
to an extension of the draft. Beyond 
that point resistance is strong and is not 
confined by any means to non-interven- 
tionists. 

The rank-and-file are frightened by 
the implications of an outright declara- 
tion of emergency to which no strings 
are tied. Such a declaration, supporting 
and ve ewan Pm President’s own 
proclamation in May, is regarded by 
many Congressmen as practically equiva- 
lent to a declaration of war. 


House Rushes Tax Bill 


Differences between the tax bill as 
finally reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee and the committee’s first 
draft (BW —Jul.12’41,p17) are slight. 
The committee sticks to its original 
decision to require mandatory joint re- 
turns for husbands and wives and to 
grant corporations their choice of aver- 
age earnings or invested capital as a 
basis for excess-profit exemptions. 
Changes in these two provisions, the 
first in deference to popular protest and 
the second because of White House 
pressure, would have forced extensive 
revision of the entire bill, further de- 
layed enactment. 

To expedite passage of the tax bill, 
the House Rules Committee is barring 
any amendments on the floor, except 
such as may be brought in by the Ways 
and Means Committee, and limiting de- 
bate to three days. If the bill goes on 
the floor Tuesday as now planned it 
should be on its way by Friday to the 
Senate Finance Committee for exten- 
sive revision. ‘ 


Higher Security Tax? 


With a rapid rise in public purchas- 
ing power, more serious consideration is 
being given in Administration quarters 
to letting the Social Security tax, now 
frozen at 1%, rise to 3% on both em- 
ployees and employers as originally 
scheduled. A 3% tax next year would 


drain off some $3,000,000,000 in pur 
chasing power, half of it from in 
comes under $4,000—the category least 
touched by the House bill. 

Using the Social Security system's 
vast and efficient tax collection and 
bookkeeping system, the plan would 
meet the major technical objections to 
= payroll or sales taxation—the 
igh cost of collection and administra 

tion (BW—Apr.26'41,p7). 
@ Labor Objects—To forestall such a tax 
increase, labor groups are beginning to 
advocate a compulsory savings plan on 
the British model or a part-tax, part 
savings plan which could also be 
handled conveniently through the Social 
Security setup. 


Tanker Tactics 


Transfer of 75 or 100 additional tank 
ers to Great Britain will be gradual, to 
avoid sudden curtailment of the East 
Coast oil supply. Even before the first 
50 tankers were handed over to the 
British, America’s tanker fleet totaled 
only an approximate 300. 

Plans for new tankers gain impetus. 
The Maritime Commission this week 
set Aug. 11 as the date for bids on six 
teen 220-ft. tankers (12,800-bbl. capac 
ity), small enough to be built in inland 
waters and floated to sea. A plan for in 
dustry-fnanced construction of 50 
600-ft. tankers at Pittsburgh for an esti 
mated $150,000,000 seems to have been 
shelved. Talk at Oil Coordinator Ickes’ 
conference with industry representatives 
this week revolved around government 
financed construction of tankers at Mo 
bile. 


Agree on Pipeline 


The route selected by Oil Coordina 
tor Ickes for the new crude line from 
east Texas to the eastern seaboard is 
generally satisfactory to the major com 

anies concerned. After the war it will 

available to supply refineries in the 
Wood River, IIl. district, and also for 
reverse shipment of gasoline from east- 
em refineries to western Pennsylvania 
and eastern Ohio. 


Advertising under Fire 


A suggestion that advertising expenses 
can be cut, as one means of holding 
down prices of consumer goods, cropped 
up in letters by OPACS Administrator 
+ er to the baking industry this 
week. Possibly because of the conten- 
tious nature of the subject, most of the 
letters were changed, before mailing, to 
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Henry C. Meyer, Jr., M. E., President, Meyer, Strong and 
Jones, Inc., Consulting Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, 
New York. Member American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers, Author of “Design for Steam Power Plants.” 


Ever s€0€ the intro- 
duction of vacuum steam heat- 
ing, steam has been the most 
widely used medium for heat- 
ing larger buildings,” writes 
Henry C. Meyer, Jr. “With the 
earlier steam systems, there 
was overheating due to lack of 
effective control. But, even 
then, steam was preferred be- 
cause it was lower in first cost, 
prompt in action and easy to 
install. Today the modern 
steam heating system offers 
continuous comfort and low 
first cost, with heat control that 
keeps room temperatures at 
the desired level regardless of 
changes in outdoor weather.” 

he 


The Webster Moderator System of Steam 
Heating has been specified by Meyer, Strong 
and Jones, Inc. for such installations as Miriam 
Osborne Home, Harrison and Rye, New York, 
where it has been in operation for six years, and 
Hudson House, Ardsley-on-Hudson, New York, 
where it has been in operation for four years. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Est. 1888 : : Representatives in 65 principal U. S. Cities 


STEAM Heats 
America... . 


recommend reduction of “unnecessary 
selling expenses.”” An OPACS spokes- 
man insists that this incident is no evi- 
dence of intention by OPACS to crack 
down on advertising. 

@ Inquiry of No Consequence—No im- 
portance is attached to the inquiry by 
Senator Murray’s “small business” com- 
mittee into the depressing effect on 
small enterprises of large-scale advertis- 
ing by big companies. Senator Murray's 
colleagues don’t take the committee’s 
activities seriously. 


Radio Reprieve 


As expected, an eleventh-hour re- 
prieve has been granted the broadcast- 
ing industry by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. Rules which would 
revise the whole fabric of commercial 
broadcasting, scheduled to become effec- 
tive Aug. 2, have been suspended until 
Sept. 16. In the interim, network big- 
wigs and FCC attorneys will hash over 
modifications to make the rules livable 
(BW—Jul.5’41,p31). 

If conferences on proposed revisions 
of regulations reach a satisfactory con- 
clusion during the next fortnight the 
networks will proceed to revise contracts 
with some 400 afhliated stations to bring 
them into conformity. If another stale- 
mate is encountered NBC and CBS will 
rush to court to enjoin FCC from mak- 
ing any rules effective pending settle- 
ment of the question of jurisdiction. 

Meanwhile key members of the Sen- 
ate are thinking seriously about a new 
law to supplant the 14-year-old statute 
now on the books. Object would be to 
define clearly the limit of FCC’s func- 
tions, take the guesswork out of radio 
regulation. 


Navy Hits British Aid 


First serious and open protest from 
the armed forces agamst starving our- 
selves of arms for the benefit of Britain 
has come from Admiral Towers of 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics. Naval 
airplanes, which mostly stay in this 
country, have had an A-1-b rating, com- 
pared with the A-l-d that Army and 
British planes get, but the new bomber 
program, geared to British needs, has 
also been given an A-1-b rating, seriously 
upsetting Navy plans. ‘Towers complains 
that deliveries of naval planes are be- 
hind schedule and that unless the priori- 
ties are corrected he sees no hope of im- 
provement. 


Curtains for HOLC? 


Transfer of the Home Owners Loan 
Corp. from Washington to New York 
City, which will take place within a few 
weeks, is believed to be the ay 
the end for the agency. Suspicion is that 
HOLC is about ready to turn over its 


business to private real estate agents and 


transfer its assets to the 
partment for collection. 


‘sury Dy 


Farm Credit Reform 


Chances look good for e\ pee: 
ment of the bill introduce: py ¢, 
man Fulmer of the House 
on Agriculture to reorganiz 
Farm Credit System. The |||, dys 
by the Farm Credit Administ :.tioy, «4 
consultation with Federal | and p 
officials, attempts to overcome oppy. 
tion met a year ago by the \\ = 
Jones bill, which had the sane ob,.. 

Since its provisions change the ae 
ity behind outstanding Federal Ly 
Bank bonds, the bill provides that oy 
standing bonds be guaranteed, inter, 
and principal, by the government 


Waiver for Fee Contractors 


Construction contractors holding i 
contracts from the War Department a 
being required, whenever they recene; 
second contract, to waive all ¢laj 
against the government arising from th 
first contract. Contractors are kicking 
but most would rather get another jo 
than go to law over the old one. 

This policy was instituted to head of 
suits arising out of the first cantonmen: 
program. Cost estimates were ridic 
lously low—in some cases as much a 
50% off. As the fee is a fixed percentage 
of estimated cost, many of the contract 
ors felt they were entitled to adjustment 


NLRB Vacancy 


Gerard D. Reilly, Solicitor of the 
Labor Department, and Marshall D 
mock, administrative ofhcer of the 
Immigration Service, both have been 
sounded out for the vacant post that 
will be created on the National Labo 
Relations Board when the term < 
Edwin S. Smith expires next month 

Washington has heard rumors that 
Associate Justice Wiley Rutledge of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the Distnet 
of Columbia also is a possibility for th 
NLRB job. 


P.S. 


Tip to motorists: If you live on the 
eastern seabord, make a point of patron 
izing one filling station regularly. You 
will be rewarded when the inevitabie 
rationing of gasoline goes into ¢ ftect. 
‘Fo conserve power, the TVA has cur 
tailed manufacture of fertilizer that has 
been distributed gratis to farmers 1 
the Valley. . . . Plans announced by 
Mathieson Alkali for the second largest 
magnesium plant in the country places 
the company among half a dozen ready 
or almost ready to build. Mathieson s 
plant will be erected at Lake Charles, 
La., at a cost of about $16,000,100 and 
will be financed by the government. 
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’ RICES (Average for the week) 
ing {e MB Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) . 206.8 
ent ate Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . d 142.2 
ceive 3 Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . ; 148.4 
chai $ Jron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) re P $38.15 
me the Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) ’ , $19.17 \ . 
- Bi Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) 4 12.013¢ . .07 10.6046 
‘CAN. HM Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $0.99 $0.68 
‘CI (00 HAMS Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.). . 5 . 3.47¢ . . 2.67¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated Nee ck eee ‘ 15.26¢ ‘ ; 10.28¢ 
cad of HM Wool Tops (New York, Ib.).............. ‘ $1.263 , : $ 
nment Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............... 0.0000 e ee eeee z 21.99¢ i : 22.12¢ 
hin 
oy NANCE 
entagy fg 20 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.) ; 81.8 
trac. Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) , 4.28% 
nee U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve sami +s 916 1.90% 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year tax-exempt Note Yield or . 0.39% 0.40% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average). . SiGe p 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate). 4% = 4-49 % 4-8% 
sf the FMBANKING (Millions of dollars) 
ll D: {3 Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks....................... 23,920 23,872 22,703 20,932 
f the i Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks. 28,481 28,155 25,669 23,743 
been fj Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks ; +5,933 5,792 5,040 4,464 
t that EE Securities Loans, reporting member banks a +951 915 924 882 
Labor {git U:S. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . y 14,471 14,287) 12,715 ~—s:11,644 
mo: Age Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 3,557 3,606 3,674 3,582 
ith Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 5,120 5,310 6,896 6,882 
ne Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) shape 2,249 2,241 2,254 2,501 
of the Preliminary, week ended July 19th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. ¢ Not available. 
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ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS 


*% On April 9, the battleship NORTH CAROLINA was commissioned 
— five months ahead of schedule. 


* On May 15, the battleship WASHINGTON was commissioned 
— six and one-half months ahead of schedule. 
* On June 7, the battleship SOUTH DAKOTA was launched— 


four months ahead of schedule. 
* The propulsion equipment for the battleship MASSACHUSETTS 


was completed this spring in the plants of the General Electric 
Company— ten weeks ahead of schedule. 


Building a battleship is an all-American job. It draws on the resources of every 
branch of the nation's industry, and hundreds of industrial companies have done 
their part in speeding this shipbuilding program. 


Our part is the construction of propulsion equipment—chiefly of turbines and 


reduction gears. And so far, for each of these ships, the equipment has been 


completed, ready for installation, ahead of scheduled time. General Electric 


Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


This is the second of a series of reports on the progress of the defense work being done by General Electric 


GENERAL (%) ELECTRIC 
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THE OUTLOOK 


—— 


Construction Lifts the Index 


Building program shows we are still in preparatory phase 
of defense. Auto curtailment is biggest factor in immediate outlook, 
indicating business may linger on a plateau for some time. 


he Business Week Index pushed up 
more than a point this week to the 160 
level. But the advance was not exactly 
broad-beamed. Construction accounted 
for the major part of it. And this is 
highly suggestive of the phase business 
generally is passing through. Govern- 
ment awards for munitions plants, bar- 
racks, mess halls, air depots, hangars, 
and runways sent Engineering News- 
Record heavy construction contracts to 
$205,877,000 this week, the fourth 
highest peak ever reached. It marks the 
third straight week in which awards have 
topped the $200,000,000-mark. 


Still Tooling Up 

This implies that tooling-up prepara- 
tions for all-out national defense are still 
in process. Even though new plants are 
going into operation month by month, 
the defense building program is by no 
means completed. Indeed, if Congress 
accedes to the President’s request to de- 
clare an emergency to permit the length- 
ening of the terms of service of draftees 
and national guardsmen, requirements 
for barracks and equipment will mount 
further. 

That we are still in the preparations 
stage of our military effort is indicated 
by the rapidly rising trend in ‘Treasury 
defense expenditures: 

$761,000,000 
837,000,000 
808,000,000 


| 925,000,000 


Misjudging the Figures 

Once the construction program is 
completed and production of planes, 
ships, tanks, guns, and ordnance is go- 
ing full-tilt, the volume of expenditures 
will tend to flatten out, rather than rise 
sharply. For at such time, outlays will 
not be compounded by construction ex- 
penditures on top of the armament 
purchases. 

Incidentally, some commentators have 
misinterpreted the $29,000,000 decrease 
from May to June as an_ indication 
that the defense program was bogging 
down. Oftentimes Treasury checks, is- 
sued and cashed, lag several weeks be- 
hind work actually done, and a decline 
of less than $50,000,000 in a month is 
hardly sufficient to be interpreted as a 
bogdown. Moreover, the sharp upswing 
in July indicates that the June drop 
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might well have been a bookkeeping 
incident rather than a real decline in 
defense spending. 


Auto “Curtailment” 


The biggest factor in the immediate 
business outlook is the amount of cur- 
tailment to take place in the automobile 
industry. At his press conference, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt suggested that the word 
“substitution” was better suited to de- 
scribe what would happen than “‘curtail- 
ment’’—meaning, of course, that workers 
in the auto industry would ease over to 
jobs in defense plants. Which word to 
use depends on how drastic the drop in 
auto output is to be. A 50% cut would 
certainly result in many man-hours of 
idleness in Detroit and other motor 
cities; and, simultaneously, suppliers 
would be hit. In such circumstances, 
curtailment would be the fitting word. 


To some extent, forced reduction in 
automobile assemblies would “tend to 
speed up defense. Expanding defense 
plants scouring the labor market for men 
would take some workers on; while the 
auto companies, themselves, with de 
fense work on the books, would rear 
range and perhaps expedite their tooling 
up plans in order to retain their skilled 


help. 
A Drag on Business 


In any case, however, as auto produ 
tion declines, employment and payrolls 
will be affected; and the net result will 
be some drag on total industrial activity 
So, the current rise in national-defens¢ 
expenditures will be partially offset by 
the letdown in the nation’s basic 
sumer’s durable-goods industry. For this 
reason, business may linger on a plateau 
for several months—say, around its pre 
ent level in the Business Week Index 
This is all the more likely because indus 
try will shortly enter the autumn period 
when industrial gains are to be season 
ally expected. But, with industries like 
steel, building materials, and nonferrous 
metals operating close to capacity, ther 
is not much room for immediate expan 
sion, seasonal or otherwise. 


con 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


CONSUMER INCOME AND THE COST OF LIVING 
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Although talk about the rising cost of 
living mounts daily, this chart suggests 
that to date there has been more 
smoke than fire. Only within the last 
few months have the prices the ulti- 
mate consumer must pay for food, 
clothing, and shelter gained notice- 
ably. And compared with the upsurge 
in consumer purchasing power, living 


costs hardly seem to move at all. How 

ever, what is significant, statistically, is 
that the advance is now gaining mo 
mentum. And as time goes on, the rise 
in the cost of living is destined to be 
come an increasingly important factor 
in the political and economic outlook 
—especially if labor demands wage 
boosts on the strength of it. 


13 


Tools—from South America 


Machine-tool makers were shocked 
this week when James F. Strnad, 
president of the Lempco Products 
Co. of Bedford, Ohio, announced 
that he had received a shipment of 
47 machine tools from South Amer- 
ica for distribution in the United 
States, and that additional shipments 
of at least 100 machines a month 
are expected. 

The Lempco deal was made sev- 
eral months ago following visits to 
South America by Mr. Strnad. Five 
tool plants—three in the Argentine 
and two in Brazil—were found to be 
producing tools on a quantity basis 
for sale to local machine shops in 
Buenos Aires and Sao Paulo. Lempco 
has now become sole distributor in 
the United States and the British 
Empire for these five companies and 
the 47 tools which arrived in Cleve- 
land this week are really a sample 
shipment which will be followed by 
steady deliveries as demand develops. 
The tools are designed and built to 
conform to American standards and 
shop practice, and Lempco will main- 


tain stocks of spare parts in this 
country. 

American tool experts believe that 
the South American tools, though 
they may mect the need of repair 
shops, probably will not come up to 
the requirements of this country’s 
great defense industries, where there 
are still acute shortages. Nor do they 
believe that they will make any seri- 
ous permanent inroads into the exact- 
ing and highly developed United 
States market. But there is a possi- 
bility, which all admit, that Argen- 
tine and Brazilian tool builders, after 
this wartime experience with mass 
production and export handling, may 
successfully go after postwar business 
in Central and South America in 
competition with Europe and the 
United States. 

But if a steady, though small, out- 
let for the tools can be found in the 
United States market for the duration 
of the war, it will help to further 
this government’s “good neighbor” 
policy of building closer trade rela- 
tions with Latin America. 


e Connections with U.S.-—\ ap, 
these companies have done little 6, ; 
business with the United State; 
Martini & Rossi, of Buenos Aires, },, 
developed a fairly large mark¢ 
Italian vermouth in the Unite: 
since supplies from the Mediter: 
were cut off by the war and bloc} 
Other companies, like Hascicleye; 
in Buenos Aires, J. Perrone & Co, |; 
Caracas, and Juan Puttfarcken & C 0., in 
Colombia, have acted until recent) 
distributing agents for important s 
chemical, and machinery manuf:cture; 
in the United States. Some of th 
agents still had American accounts |ay 
week when the blacklist was publishe; 
but most of them have lost these x 
counts in the last few months as it lee 
become increasingly evident that Ws}. 
ington was preparing to clamp down on 
all business believed to help the Axis 
in any way. 
e Favorable Reactions—Despite the pr 
tests that have come from some Latin 
American countries following th« publ 
cation of the blacklist, the general re. 
action is favorable. For manufacturer, 
exporters, and bankers, most of the un. 
certainty as to who are regarded as Avis 
agents and who are not is now removed 


of 


Only when names from the “suspect 
list are involved, or when new names 
are added to the blacklist is there any 
problem. 

Foreign traders, examining the black. 
list carefully this week, doubted if it 
would cause any serious loss of trade be. 
tween the Americas. In the case of 
exporters, accounts were simply being 
transferred to new agents found friendly 
to the United States. But in the case of 
importers who have handled some ex- 
clusive line—such as the Martini & 
Rossi vermouth—it will be some time be- 
fore the business can be transferred. 

e Triple-Barreled Attack—One aspect 
of Washington's economic attack on 
the Axis aims at smashing by compet: 
tion and diplomacy the German and 
Italian hold on key positions in Latin 
American business and politics. But 
Washington is working with equal vigor 
on plans to reduce Latin America’s de- 
pendence on Europe as a market and 4 
source of supply. 

By vastly increasing its purchases of 
wool (from Argentina and Uruguay), 
copper (from Chile, Peru, and Mexico), 
manganese (from Brazil and Cuba), 
lead (from Peru and Mexico), and tin 
(from Bolivia, Mexico, and Argentina), 
this country has built up large reserves of 
dollar exchange in most of the Latin 
American nations to relieve the pressure 
which would otherwise be caused by the 
loss of the European markets. 

At the same time, the United States 
is preparing a system of priorities on 
desperately-needed goods for v: Irious 
Latin American countries—mainly stec! 
or machinery which these countries for- 
merly bought in Europe. 


For more than a year Britain’s official 
blacklist for Latin America has circu- 
lated more or less freely among bankers 
and exporters in the United States. 
There was no demand from Washing- 
ton that American firms stop doing 
business with these companies but 
exporters generally realized that the 
United States was building its own list 
out of the experience of the British. As 
a result, many manufacturers who had 
been using blacklisted companies as 
their agents in Latin America shifted 
to other Latin American merchandisers 
several months ago. 

e Argentine List Largest—The Ameri- 
can blacklist contains nearly 200 more 
names than the British. Biggest group 
for any one country is that for the 
Argentine, which includes more than 
300 names. Brazil, where there is an un- 
usually large German colony, is second 
with 265. More than 200 are listed in 
Colombia, and 181 in Mexico. Even in 


Blacklist Plus 


Washington also circulates 


a “suspect” list to check Axis 
competition in Latin America. 
Business sees no trade loss. 


In a bold, dramatic move, President 
Roosevelt has fired the opening gun in 
a new economic battle with the Axis. 
After months of investigation, 1,800 in- 
dividuals and firms in Latin America 
have been listed and publicly an- 
nounced as friends of the Axis with 
whom United States firms will not be 
allowed to do business. 

@ Also “Suspect” List—In addition, 
Washington has warned that there is a 
supplementary “suspect” list of 2,000 
people believed to be unfriendly to the 
United States. This list is not pub- 
lished, but is being circulated among a__ little Paraguay, 13 concerns are down as 
limited number of banks and a few big Axis agents. 

companies. Each of these suspected Both well-known firms and obscure 
companies will have to get a special individuals are included. Among the 
license before it can buy or sell in the great German and Italian trade names 
United States. Furthermore, Washing- appearing on the list are Agfa (photo- 
ton has served notice that a blacklist graphic supplies), Bayer (drugs), Fiat 
covering the rest of the world will soon (automobiles), Italcable (communica- 
be completed and made public. tions), Mercedes Benz (automobiles), 

The blacklist came as no surprise to Rheinmetall Borsig (heavy machinery), 
business. For months the government Siemens (electrical equipment), Bata 
has warned that it was preparing to Shoe Co., Krupp (machinery and muni- 
wage war against these Axis firms which __ tions), and Skoda (machinery). The 
President Roosevelt in his May 27 Bank of Naples, German Overseas 
broadcast called the “advance guard of Bank, and the German Bank for South 
a Nazi invasion of this hemisphere.” America are included. 
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Henderson's Price Pattern 


Strategy is to let Congress take responsibility for law 
that would permit flexibility in fixing individual ceilings according 
to base period. Wage and farm controls conceded “outside chance.” 


Leon Henderson wants power to pre- 
vent a runaway price situation, but he 
wants Congress to set the pattern for 
the price-control program. And for two 
very good reasons: (1) If a program is 
set up without adequate authority to 
control wages and prices of farm prod- 
ucts, he wants the consequences to be 
on Congress’ head, not his; (2) he wants 
Congress to declare the necessity for 
price ceilings and to set legal “standards 
as a guide to the Administrator, so that 
the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply will have specific statu- 
tory authority for its actions and will 
not have to fear the ignominious fate 
of NRA. 

Henderson insists, however, on a bill 
that will allow flexibility in administra- 
tion. Broadly speaking, the choice lies 
between (1) freezing all prices as of a 
given date and (2) adopting a base 
period in which prices were relatively in 
balance as the point of departure for 
the selective fixing of price ceilings. ‘he 
first plan, vigorously espoused by Ber- 
nard Baruch, would permit subsequent 
adjustments but, by heniting the whole 
burden upon the administrative machin- 
ery in one lump, it would bar any assur- 
ance of early or certain relief in numer- 
ous cases. 
¢ Flexibility Emphasized—The second 
plan is essentially only a variation of the 
Baruch plan but the fixed price structure 
would be built gradually, as circum- 
stances warranted, commodity by com- 
modity, by taking the price of each in 
the base period and making adjustments 
for subsequent cost increases to arrive at 
the official ceiling prices. Individual 
price ceilings would become effective on 
issuance of the orders but the bill would 
allow for subsequent adjustment and for 
appeals. It’s regimentation of prices, but 
stress is on administrative flexibility. 

Costs and prices in the base period 
and the time of fixing of the price 
ceiling would be scrutinized and a rea- 
sonable profit allowed. Profit in the base 
period probably would be the criterion 
in most cases but it might be considered 
too high in some instances, too low in 
others. OPACS could rule out an in- 
dustry’s best year or its worst year, or 
it could take an average for the period. 
© Legal Weight—The pattern of the 
new bill substantially embodies Hen- 
derson’s approach to date in attempting 
to maintain price stability under the 
terrific impact of the defense program, 
but the law would establish OPACS’ 
procedure and throw “legal weight’’ be- 
hind its orders by providing quick in- 
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junctive action against violators and 
fines and jail sentences for chronic 
offenders. 

There are signs that fear of inflation 
is beginning to nag spokesmen of labor 
and agriculture. Edward A. O'Neal, 
president of American Farm Bureau 
lederation, says the federation is afraid 
of inflation and wants something done 
about it. He says he will not oppose 
price-control legislation if “parity” is 
respected because a repetition of the 
World War situation will be hard on 
farmers in the long run. In the Agri- 
culture Department’s monthly bulletin 
on the farm situation, Dr. Mordecai 
Ezekiel, economist attached to Secre- 
tary Wickard’s office, states that farmers 
have a vital stake in price regulation and 
other devices designed to “prevent a 
general price inflation which would take 
away in rising costs as much as it would 
seem to give in prices.” 


While Leon Henderson (below) deco- 
rates the walls of his office at OPACS 
headquarters with OPM’s latest slo- 
gan, William Knudsen, OPM'’s pro- 
duction chief, suits action to the word 
with a fast swing around defense cen- 
ters that took him all the way out to 
the Moore Drydock Co. in San Fran- 
cisco. As for industry it also agrees 
that time is short—time for a settle- 
ment of the conflict in authority be- 
tween the two national agencies. 


@ A.F.L. Viewpoint—In the same \ 
the monthly economic survey of 
American Federation of Labor sa 
“We recognize that although, in ge 
eral, wage increases have not been at 
important factor in causing price 
cieases, nevertheless there ar 
cases where a wage raise may cause a 
price increase if not properly adjusted 
Although a far cry from endorsir 
any effective control of wages or farn 
prices, these statements are much | 
militant in tenor than thos« 
earlier by congressmen from farm and 
labor districts. ‘There now seems to b 
an outside chance that some restraint on 
workers and farmers may be written into 
the price bill. 
@ Playing Ball—Headway toward price 
control legislation this week is the result 
of the Administration's tactics in work 
ing it out with congressional leade 
rather than throwing it at them. A 
Price Administrator anxious to get an 
effective law, Henderson is playing ball 
As Administrator of Civilian Supp 


made 


% 
of homes 
report- 9% 
ing in- 
Period 
ALABAMA 
Anniston 
White . 
Negro 
Florence 
Gadsden . 
White 
Negro 
Shefhield 
CALIFORNIA 


Monterey 
San Diego 
Vallejo and 

Benicia 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport area. 10/39-4/41 
Hartford area.. 10/39-4/41 
Meriden 3/40-5/41 
New London & 

Groton 
Waterbury 
FLORIDA 
Starke 

White 

Negro 
Tampa 


3/40-6/41 


. 3/40-6/41 
. 10/39-4/41 


3/40-6/41 


. 3/40-6/41 
. 10/39-4/41 


10/39-4/41 


3/40-5/41 
. 10/39-4/41 


3/40-5/41 


10/39-4/41 


GEORGIA 
Macon 
White 
Negro 
ILLINOIS 
Joliet 
INDIANA 
Gary 
White 
Negro 
La Porte 
New Albany-Jef- 
fersonville area 10/39-4/41 
South Bend... 10/39-4/41 
IOWA 
Burlingion .... 
KANSAS 
Wichita 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville . 10/39-4/41 
White 36 
Negro 17 
LOUISIANA 
Alexandria .... 3/40-3/41 
ee 65 35 
Negro oa 48 29 


10/39-4/41 


3/40-5/41 


10/39-4/41 


3/40-6/41 


3/40-5/41 


10/39-5/41 


The government is even more concerned about con- 
trolling rents than prices, for rents in defense areas bear 
directly on production. Smooth production depends on 
the willingness of workers to move where they are needed, 
when they are needed. It depends also on living facilities 
sufficiently reasonable to keep them there. Testifying 


of in- 
creases crease* 


What's Happened to Rents in Defense Centers 


before a House committee investigating migration of 
labor incident to the defense program, Price Adminis 
trator Leon Henderson reported that rents were skyro 
eting where housing shortages were acute. His stateme: 
was based on surveys made in 76 areas in periods betwe« 
October, 1939, and June, 1941. Here are some examples: 


of homes 
teport- % 
ing in- of in- 
Period creases crease* 


3/40-3/41 22 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Aver . 10/39-6/41 15 
Quincy . 10/39-4/41 18 
MICHIGAN 
Battle Creek... 6/39-3/41 35 
3/40-6/41 16 
3/40-5/41 15 


Muskegon ‘ 
10/39-4/41 50 


Pontiac 
MISSISSIPPI 


Hattiesburg ... 3/40-4/41 


10/39-4/41 


Pascagoula .... 


NEW JERSEY 
Bayonne 
Camden 
White 
Negro 
Elizabeth 
Paterson 


NEW YORK 
Massena 


10/39-6/41 
10/39-4/41 


. 10/39-4/41 
39-4/41 


/39-5/41 

Schenectady ... 39-3/41 

Sidney 39-5/41 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Fayetteville ... 3/40-6/41 

Wilmington 3/40-5/41 
White 


10/39-4/41 
10/39-4/41 


Akron area.... 


10/39-3/41 


10/39-4/41 


. 10/39-4/41 


OKLAHOMA 
Lawton 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allegheny River 
area 

Bethlehem and 
Allentown .. 


3/40-6/41 


10/39-5/41 
10/39-4/41 26 


% 


of homes 
report- = % 
ing in- of in- 
Period creases creas: 
Chester 10/39-4/41 
White 
Negro 5 13 
Middletown .. 10/39-4/41 
Ohio River Val- 
ley area .... 
Steelton 
White 
Negro 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia . 10/39-4/41 
White 
Negro 
Spartanburg 
White 


10/39-5/41 
10/39-4/41 


. 10/39-4/41 


TENNESSEE 
Milan-Humboldt 
3/40-6/41 


Abilene 3/40-6/41 
Brownwood ... 3/40-6/41 
Corpus Christi. 10/39-4/41 
White 
Mexican .... 


3/40-4/41 


10/39-5/41 
VIRGINIA 


Petersburg .... 3/40-5/41 


WASHINGTON 

Bremerton . 10/39-4/41 
Tacoma 10/39-4/41 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Morgantown .. 
WISCONSIN 


Manitowoc 


3/40-5/41 
/40-5/41 23 


*Rent increase stated as a percent of 
former rental for those dwellings reporting 
increases. 

Data: Surveys by Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and Works Progress Administration. 
Compiled by Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply. 


Henderson is standing on the authority 
vested in him by Presidential order. On 
this, he is conceding no jurisdiction 
whatever to OPM. The conflict has 
come to a head over curtailing the out- 

ut of the automobile industry. On July 

0, Henderson announced a tentative 
program calling for 50% curtailment in 
production of passenger cars and light 
trucks in the 1942 model year. Both 
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OPM and the industry were taken by 
surprise. However, OPACS’ edict is the 
schedule that was expected from OPM. 
It remains to be seen, however, whether 
Henderson’s action will simplify the in- 
dustry’s relations with the two agencies. 
e@ Other Durable Goods—Henderson’s 
program also calls for a 50% cut in the 
next 12 months in the production of 
household mechanical refrigerators and 


laundry equipment. The curtailment 
program will be extended to other con- 
sumers’ durable goods in the near future. 
Conferences are being held with manu- 
facturers of air conditioning, heating 
and cooking equipment, metal furniture 
and miscellaneous household appliances, 
but there are many bitter rows ahead 
before the controls are finally set on 
these products. 
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Making Subcontracting Click 


Chicago office of Defense Contract Service shows how 
system works. With “selling job” over, it’s mainly a matter of 
getting right people together and keeping up index cards. 


When Staff Engineer Seward M. Rob- 
erts of OPM’s Defense Contract Service 
at Chicago returned to his desk in the 
Federal Reserve Bank Building after 
juncheon one day last week, a caller— 
Vv. C. Grush of Cinch Mfg. Corp., Chi- 
cago—was awaiting him. Cinch is a sub- 
sidiary of United-Carr Fastener Co. of 
Cambridge, Mass., and its regular busi- 
ness is making small parts for radio and 
automotive use—battery terminals, elec- 
trical connectors, units with heavy em- 
phasis on stamping. . 

Mr. Grush, a substantial-looking man 
in his forties, had troubles. Cinch re- 
cently took a good-sized defense contract 
for an item both confidential and rush. 
It planned to get its screw-machine op- 
erations performed outside. For two 
days, Grush had been beating the bushes 
of northern Illinois seeking a subcon- 
tractor to produce 1,000,000 small parts 
on this contract—and the best delivery 
promise he could get was seven months. 
eA Million? Sure—On the DCS engi- 
neer’s desk, Grush laid five blueprints 
and five sample pieces, brass gadgets 
that might have come out of a pocket 
watch. Did Roberts know where Cinch 
could get a million of these made—in a 
hurry? 

Roberts took a quick look at them, 
said, “You'll obviously need Brown & 
Sharpe double-ought automatic screw 
machines. How about the piercing op- 
eration on these two?” ‘They talked 


slots and chamfers for five minutes. 
Then Roberts sent for some records. He 
went though these. Next he tele- 
phoned Plant Manager S. B. Litton at 
Mills Novelty Co. Mills makes coin- 
operated machines, which rate far down 
on today’s priority lists. Yes, answered 
Litton, some of his small Brown & 
Sharpe automatics were working only 
one shift, and could he see blueprints 
tomorrow? 

e “Something to Start On”—Roberts 
asked Grush, and Grush decided, “If 
it’s all right with you, I'll take him a set 
of prints and samples first thing in the 
morning. I'll be able to explain the job 
to him in detail, and it will help him 
figure it.” It was so arranged. 

“That gives you something to start 
on,” Roberts told Grush. “A good plant 
in Iowa was looking for some work like 
this last week. I'll wire or phone them 
today and get word to you when they 
answer. I'll query eight other plants 
that might handle this job. But they 
are all out of town, and I imagine you 
would rather keep it in Chicago for 
convenience.” 

e “That’s How It Works”—Grush shook 
hands and departed, evidently heartened. 

“Well,” Roberts said, “that’s about 
how it works.” 

At the same time, Engineer Charles 
D. Anderson, next desk forward, was 
talking with a vending-machine plant 
man, who had brought a six-sheet list of 


In the crowded waiting room of Chi- 
cago’s Defense Contract Service, Man- 
ager Thomas S. McEwan (in the dark 
suit), listens to one manufacturer's 
subcontracting problem, while (right) 
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other manufacturers pore over blue- 
prints, preparing themselves for an in- 
terview on how to get subcontracts. 
Some come with samples like the alu- 
minum casting one of the men holds. 


WHAT DCS DOES 


It’s a big job to make “subcon 
tracting click.” Just how big it 
is can best be estimated from stat 
tics on purely administrative fun 
tions. For example, from June | to 
July 15, the Chicago office of DCS 
handled 2,381 interviews, 2,222 let 
ters, and 2,897 telephonc ills and 
telegrams—a grand total of 
cases in one and a half month 

In the period from July 1 to Jul 
figures of this office which B 
Weck has selected for its ca 
presentation of 
works, show that seven prime 
tracts, totaling $3,923,241, and eight 
subcontracts, totaling $276,155, wer 
arranged. In that same period, 1§ 
other contracts were under discussion 
Staff engineers made cight personal 
plant surveys; 318 surveys were ob 
taincd by direct-mail contact. Sixt 
five inquiries were received as to the 
availability of working capital loan 
cight inquiries were received reg 
loans for expanding plants or equip 
ment. Altogether, interviews held 
letters received, and telephone call 
and telegrams totaled 
number of facility cards completed 
and filed rose to 1,424. 

In addition, publicity circulars r 
garding items on invitation-to-bid list 
were sent to 507 newspapers and 
chambers of commerce. Three staff 
members made a total of cight 
speeches over the radio, before manu 
facturers’ associations and 
of commerce. 
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machine tools available in his shop. ‘I 
gether, Anderson and his visitor checked 
the list and examined blueprint 
parts that could be made on the equ 
ment. As the shop man was departii 
with a set of notes to talk over with h 
associates, Anderson said, ‘Tell 
president hello for me. He was t 
room foreman at Stewart-Warner when 
I was production manager there, and 
were always good friends.” 

@ Districts and Subdistricts—Such 
quick cross section, is the way the D 
fense Contract Service is seeking 
speed defense production by expeditin 
the subcontracting of big orders, enlist 
ing the services of small producer 
America’s own “bits and pieces’’ pla 
There is a DCS district office in ever 
city where there is a Federal Re 
Bank, branch, or office (BW —Apr.26'4 
p15), and there are other district a1 
subdistrict ofhices scattered at. strateg 
points. Chicago, for example, this we 

is Opening a branch at Milwaukee, and 
is getting ready to duplicate this set 
at Indianapolis, Des Moines, and Grand 
Rapids. The load increases weekly 
Chicago, and this is presumably typi 
of other offices everywhere as defens 
production gains momentum 

@ The Opening Rush—In the four 


months’ existence of the Chicago offi 
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OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT---DEFENSE CONTRACT SERVICE 


EQUIPMENT CARD 


CITY AND STATE 


1-185 
1-21 
1-6 
2-418 
1-24 
2-290 
2-235 
| 1-120 
1-11 
| 2=7C0 
2-154 
1-63 
1-158 
3-250 
l-1l Burning Brand Co. 
| l- Parker Pen Co. 
1-350 Bastian Bless.Co. 
1-325 | 0.D.Jennings &Co. 
1-% H.G.Tischer & Co. 
| 1-125 | Chicago Dlec.Mf¢g.fo. 
Victor Aninatograph, 
The Maytag Co. 
Wolverine Brass Tks. 
Shanklin Mfz. Co.| 
Morrison Bros. Co 
| The Turner Brass 
| JeCePlating Yorks 
| C.P. Kramer | 
Perfex Corp. 


Conco Eng. Wks 
Mohr Lino-Saw 


Brammer Mfg. Co. 
Mills Novelty Co. 
Huebsch Mfg. Co. 
| LReNelson Mfg. 
Peabody Seating 


1-12¢0 
1-136 
| 1-100 
| 1-160 
| 1-65 
1-25 
1-6 
1-550 
1-50 
2-300 


(3/6"+13) Pilor-Stowell Co. 


| Mendota, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
hie rden Screw Prod, Chicarfo, Ill. 
Grane Rapids Bras$ Grand Rapids,Mich.11 
Perfection Screw Pro¢d.Chicago,I11l. 9 
H.B.Sherman Mf¢.Co.Battle Creek,Mich. 4 | 
2 
1 


orks,Sycamore,I11, 6 | 

Chicaco, Ill. ;-%Z 
Chicago, Ill. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Belle City Mfc. Cp.Racine, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


3 
1 
| 8 
1 
2 


Micro Switch Corp), Freeport, Ill. 
R. Herschel Mfg.Co.East Peoria,Iil. 
Devenport, Iowa 1 
Chicago, Ill. 
Milwaukee, ‘is. 12 
Peoria,Ill. 5 
No.Manchester,Ind. 1 
Lindemann & Hoverson,Milwaukee,Wis. 9 
Chicago, Ill. } 
| Janesville, tis. | 50 
Chicaro, 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 
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When _ prospective subcontractors 
write or call on Chicago’s Defense 
Contract Service, they fill out exhaus- 
tive questionnaires about their shop 
equipment. These forms are recapped 
on index cards like the one above, 


which shows where automatic screw 
machines are located, how many there 
are, and what other machine facilities 
are available in each shop. Similar 
cards are prepared for all other prin- 
cipal types of tools, and in conse- 


quence Defense Contract Service is 
prepared to tell a prime contractor 
who needs specialized help just where 
he can get it among the manufactur- 
ers who have registered with a view to 
getting subcontract work. 


the task has changed character twice. 
W. Homer Hartz, the dollar-a-year co- 
ordinator for the district, is president of 
the Morden Frog .& Crossing Works 
and is likewise chairman of the Illinois 
Manufacturers Association. Hartz recol- 
lects his first visit to the office, on its 
first Saturday afternoon. He thought 
it was being mobbed. 

The early crowds assayed about 95% 
small-shop owners who lacked every- 
thing but a desire to get defense busi- 
ness. Some few were unreasonably in- 
sistent that they could make anything 
from tank engines to naval] guns. The 
record goes to one man whose sole tool 
equipment was a small punch press. 
When he was firmly turned down, he 
wrote letters to his congressman, to Sec- 
retary Knox, and to William S. Knud- 
sen complaining he had not had a fair 
chance. 

@ Unused Capacity—The gold-rush sub- 
sided as word spread that you could not 
get a defense subcontract merely by 
sweet-talking the OPM. Presently the 
office callers were typically executives 
and engineers representing plants with 
substantial unused machine-tool capac- 


ity, and eager for subcontracts. Under- 
standably, some of the big firms that 
were landing million-dollar prime con- 
tracts were cool to the idea of farming 
out work. Most of their plants had been 
half-empty for 10 years. Now that they 
had capacity orders, why give part of 
them away and risk having part of their 
own machines idle? 

DCS has recognized from the first 
that this idea would take some pushing 
to overthrow. The Chicago office heads 
made speeches, gave newspaper inter- 
views, sidled up to their friends at the 
golf club long enough to put in plugs 
for subcontracting. But they admit that 
propagandizing was only partly effective. 
@ Pressure Applied—W hat really got re- 
sults was the old squeeze. Bill Jones of 
the Jones Mfg. Co. came around to ask 
for advice on getting a priority rating 
out of OPM on a nice, new gimmick- 
borer. Said the DCS, “No gimmick- 
borers for you, Mr. Jones. But there’s 
a dandy shop over on the West Side 
that is expert at gimmick-boring. Why 
not go see them about this job?” 

Thus, dozens of Joneses were whip- 
sawed into trying the plan—forced into 


subcontracting by needs for specialized 
equipment or by the simple pressure of 
volume orders, for many a contractor has 
found that he has bitten off more de- 
fense business than he can chew. For 
most of them, it worked well. The 
Joneses began taking other prime con- 
tracts on the strength of the number of 
subcontractors they found to be avail- 
able. Also delivery dates on many 4 
prime contract have been inched up by 
the Army or Navy, thus forcing the 
manufacturer to holler for help from 
outside shops. 

e@ Merely the Shoehorn—Within the 
past three weeks, the Chicago office has 
entered its third phase. Today, almost 
half of the office callers are looking for 
subcontractors. Says Hartz, “We merely 
serve as the shoehorn to fit them to- 
gether.” 

The waiting room is never without its 
complement of sitters, since the trafhe 
is about 50-50 by appointment and by 
dropping in. The crowd is made up of 
solid-looking individuals, most of them 
between 40 and 60 years old, obviously 
men who can make decisions stick. A 
sprinkling of “big shots” is always in 
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Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


NECKWEAR FOR 


When you sign a surety bond for a friend, you get 
two things—his thanks... and a millstone around 
your neck. 

Long after his thanks have been forgotten, that 
millstone may remain... for years. A disturbing 
reminder that someone beyond your control holds a 
mortgage on everything you own—until the bond is 
fully met. 

Your friend’s need for a surety bond is likely to 


be a worthy one...to make it possible for him to 


AN EASY MARK 


accept a position of responsibility ...to qualify him 
as the executor of a will...to guarantee fulfillment 
of a contract. 

But no matter how worthy, és it worth your peace 
of mind and the security of your own family? 

If a friend should request this favor of you, don’t 
sign as personal surety. Instead, advise him to obtain 
a corporate surety bond ... from a company whose 
judgment is not influenced by personal factors. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


"HE MARYLAND 
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Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the bome, through 10,000 agents and brokers, 
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evidence, usually to see Hartz, whom 
they know. 

e Business Hours—Printed on the door 
are the calling hours, 10 to 4. But this 
has little effect. ‘The earliest staff mem- 
ber, perhaps just off a sleeper, usually 
finds a couple of out-of-town manufac- 
turers standing in the hall. By 8:30 
there are usually two desk conferences 
in full swing, and at 5:30 visitors are 
still on hand. 

Hartz has a cubby-hole private office, 

spends all of his afternoons (and more 
mornings than he wishes) there, slight- 
ing his own business. Next door, in a 
larger coop, Manager Thomas S. Mc- 
Ewan usually has several outsiders who 
have been brought in to settle some 
question of policy. There is one more 
partitioned office, from which the door 
has been removed. Here is a large table 
for examining blueprints. 
@ Operating Workroom—Outside is the 
main office, an L-shaped bullpen, 50 by 
65 ft. Here is one defense poster, sole 
wall decoration of the entire layout. ‘The 
place looks exactly like what it used to 
be, an operating workroom of a metro- 
politan bank. Along one side of the big 
room are three preliminary interviewers, 
men with manufacturing backgrounds. 
‘They can discuss subcontracting with a 
caller, and explain the routine required 
for working with this office. 

If the visitor comes prepared to talk 
machines, tolerances, jigs and fixtures, 
he is switched to one of five engineers 
who occupy two rows of desks. These 
men are the heart of the enterprise, and 
upon their ability depends its success. 
Each of them knows shop practice and 
machine-tooling. All have wiped their 
hands on their pants when there was no 
shop waste handy. 

@ The Two Seniors—Roberts and Ander- 
son are the seniors; they helped open 
the office last Mar. 25. Roberts is an 
M.E., Rutgers ’22, started with Hyatt 
Roller Bearing at Harrison, N. J., on 
time-and-motion study, rate-setting, and 
small-tool scheduling. Then he handled 
planning, as assistant production man- 
ager, for American-LaFrance Fire En- 
gine Co. at Bloomfield, N. J. More re- 
cently, he was plant manager at Chicago 
of the 150-man barrel-fittings plant of 
American Flange & Mfg. Co. At the 
next desk is Anderson, sixtyish, electrical 
engineer. He has been foreman, super- 
intendent, tool-and-methods engineer in 
various plants. He came to DCS from 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison. 

@ No Dreamers There—Manager Mc- 
Ewan is on leave of absence from the 
industrial engineering firm of McClure, 
Hadden & Ortman. He spent 15 years 
in management engineering after earlier 
plant jobs with SKF Ball Bearings and 
with Yale & Towne. Coordinator Hartz 
is a Purdue-trained engineer, with life- 
long experience making railroad equip- 
ment. Anyone who drops in expecting 
to find dreamers gets a jolt. 
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The Chicago office set up its own sys- 

tems, leans upon these to get results 
fast. When a prospective subcontractor 
writes or comes in, he is given an ex- 
haustive questionnaire to fill in about 
his business, his shop equipment, and 
personnel and supervision. 
e Plants Rated on Cards—A practical 
shop man recaps these completed forms 
on index cards. Each plant is rated by 
number of shifts working, and total em- 
ployees, by name and location and types 
of equipment. One index card, for ex- 
ample, shows every plant that has auto- 
matic screw machines—and also shows 
all other major machine tools in these 
shops. 

Thus, when a prime contractor asks 
for a plant that can facemill and hob a 
gear, reference to the gear hob card 
shows Maytag, O. D. Jennings, and 
Victor Animatograph equipped to han- 
dle the job. 

The engineer can go behind the card 
record to the actual questionnaire made 
out and come up with the make, size, 
type, age, and tolerance attainable for 
each machine in the plant. There is a 
similar set of cards, but by trades, for 
more specialized types of equipment 


AIR-CONDITIONED WORKERS 
One of the many methods Lockheed 


uses to speed production at its Bur- 
bank, Calif., plant these days is air- 
conditioning the workmen who finish 
inside equipment on bomber fuse- 
lages. Space demands now make it 
necessary to run the fuselages out- 
doors for finishing inside equipment, 
and since it takes several hours to do 
a complete job of installing instru- 
ments, heat often slows up the work- 
men. So small standard air-condition- 
ing units were bought and hooked up 
to cool the fuselages. A canvas sleeve 
fitted to the cooling unit goes up 
through the flare chute of the plane, 
making an air circuit completely 
closed except for one small outlet. 


such as you find in foundries ang , 
casting plants. 
@ Saving on Surveys—The que tio; 
saves the time-eating effort 
survey by the staff—such s 
made only in exceptional cases 

The Chicago office handles assozto; 
other jobs. For instance a C} ago Ps 
shop working on plastic dies for an 4; 
plane parts plant telephoned Coordjy, 
tor Hartz the other day. A \lichig,, 
plant with a Navy contract was maki, 
overtures to this shop’s diemakers, yj: 
ing them to apply for jobs. Hartz y; 
lunching that noon with all of the p; 
curement officers of the Chicago distrig 
—a regular date. Similar situations hay, 
been handled in the same way. Har 
asks, “How about it, Commander?” 

“I don’t think it will continue,” 

the Navy man. And it doesn’t. Labo; 
pirating is relatively hazardous in th 
district for this reason. 
e Weekly Bulletin—Chicago lists pro 
pective subcontractors and needs fy, 
subcontracting in a weekly bulletin 
chambers of commerce, banks, an 
newspapers. This is widely reprinted 
and remailed. As a result of this bullet 
and of other promotional efforts, the 
office sometimes gets results that, to the 
outsider, seem almost miraculous. 

One fuse manufacturer, for example 
urgently needed screw-machine subcon 
tracting help. Inside ‘24 hours, the DCS 
office had lined up production facilitie 
for 14 automatic screw machines in the 
shop of a fountain-pen factory only 10\ 
miles away, and then, in rapid succes 
sion, lined up facilities for seven more 
machines from a Chicago maker of vend 
ing machines, and facilities for five from 
a Peoria machine shop. 

The lists of potential subcontractor 
generally yield plenty of actual signed 
agreements; for instance, one compan 
found three usable subcontractors fo: 
automatic screw machines and _ turret 
lathes on a list of 26 potential subcon 
tractors. Two acceptable makers of plug, 
snap, and thread gages were found, in 
another instance, on a list of 17 pros 
pects. An eastern firm, needing help on 
wing-parts and landing-gear construc 
tion, got a list of names, winnowed it 
down to nine companies, which received 
orders almost at once. 

A Chicago firm landed two subcon 
tracts from International Harvester Co.. 
which is producing 20-mm. guns, total 
ing $203,000. 

Every big prime contractor in the 
district is farming out work: Pullman 
Standard, Harvester, Stewart-Warner 
Borg-Warner, Allis-Chalmers, and Fa 
banks Morse. But also there are man\ 
subcontracts here from outside this dis 
trict, including Baldwin Locomotive. 
Glenn L. Martin, and Remington Arms 
The reason: Chicago office regularly cir 
cularizes all major prime contractors 
the U.S., offers its services—and brings 
home lots of orders. 
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Textile Ceilings 


Confusion in cotton goods 
ended when OPACS issues new 
orice order after difficulties are 
ironed out in conferences. 


Cotton-textile markets this week 
came back pretty nearly to normal after 
several days of utter confusion (BW— 
Jul.19’41,p30). Resumption of large- 
scale dealings was directly attributable 
to a revised price order issued by the 
Office of Price Administration and Civil- 
ian Supply to — the earlier sched- 
ule which had thrown everything into 
turmoil. 

After a week of conferences, it was 
announced last Friday evening that 
Leon Henderson, OPACS chief, had 
arrived at an agreement with the com- 
mittee of textile men he had invited to 
Washington. Details were ironed out 
over the week end, and on Monday the 
new schedule of ceiling prices went into 
effect. 
e Gratified at Revisions—Textile men 
hailed the willingness of OPACS to re- 
view a whole broad schedule of prices 
before it had really gone into effect. 
They were gratified at the revisions 
made in prices and in the arrangements 
concluded so that the industry’s long- 
term contracts (signed prior to the 
original order) would not be too greatly 
disturbed. Finally, they felt that an in- 

uitable situation had been averted 
i Administrator Henderson prom- 
ised to impose price ceilings on rayon 
goods. 

One of the principal bones of con- 

tention at last week’s conference was 
the 39¢-a-lb. price set on cotton print 
cloth. The going quotation during the 
last week of June—just prior to the 
effective date of Mr. Henderson’s first 
ee order—was around 43¢. 
lence, the textile men argued, the 43¢ 
figure should be adopted so as to avoid 
scores of arguments about completing 
contracts already on the books, and they 
won their point. 
@ Other Cotton Goods—Similarly, the 
OPACS agreed to revisions on other 
types of cotton goods to bring them into 
line with the 10% advance in the ceil- 
ing quotation for print cloth. Also, Mr. 
Henderson agreed to an upward revision 
in the prices that were set some time 
ago on combed cotton yarns. ‘(his 
means a markup of 3¢ a Ib. for single- 
ply yarn in all counts and 1¢ for 
two-ply. 

Concessions granted by OPACS, the 
conferees stated, reflected the sharp rise 
in the price of raw cotton and the re- 
cent advance in wages. Cotton has 
bounded about 2¢ a Ib. since June 30 
and the wage minimum has been ad- 
vanced from 324¢ an hour to 374¢. 
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and dont 


let paint or lacquer “build up. on n- 
cides of units. Residue !S 


highly flammable ‘nd 

often will burn despite all 
extinguishers can do. Did you - 
apply light coating of soap or grease: 
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Prevents paint from stic 
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The above fire fighting facts 


beyond fan capacity. When @ 
you step up temperatures 


{ the Nationa! 
ith the assistance oO 
have been prepared ¥ 
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you increase flammable vapors j create 
explosive fire hazard. lf you need more 
drying, putin more OVENS or fans-but 


dont risk dangerous temperatures: 


Fire Protection Ase 


UICK and brutal in killing fires, LUX 
“carbon dioxide extinguishers are 
harmless to materials and equipment. 
LUX gas is one of the fastest of all known 
extinguishing agents. Yet it leaves no mess 


or moisture, does not corrode or harm 
equipment, does not even contaminate a 
tank of liquid material into which LUX 
gas has been introduced. LUX has no bad 
habits, yet it’s a lightning-quick fire killer. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


724 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


We have reprinted a series of these tips on fire protection. Send the 
coupon and we will send complete series—file-bound. 


Beauty Barter 


Makers of cosmetics, cut 
off from their materials without 
a trace of a priority, form bu- 
reau to aid each other. 


You can't use face powder for cannon, 
or conyert lipstick capacity to torpedoes. 
Nonetheless, the cosmetic and perfume 
industry has been one of the hardest hit 
by the war and defense production (BW 

~May17’41,p56). War blockades have 
cut off imports of essential oils and other 
vital ingredients. Supplies of some of 
the industry's most important domes- 
tically produced materals—zinc oxide 
(powder, rouge, creams), aluminum 
chloride (deodorants), isopropyl alcohol 
(solvent), brass (lipstick cases)—are being 
swallowed up by defense. 

Since beauty ‘doesn’t even rate a Z-1 

priority rating, the industry is having to 
fend for itself. Last week it started out 
on a self-help plan, principles of which 
conceivably might be applied in other 
hard-pressed industries. 
@ Swap Raw Materials—In a memo sent 
out to all its members on July 14, the 
Toilet Goods Association, Inc., an- 
nounced the formation of an “Essen- 
tial Oil and Other Materials Exchange 
Bureau.” ‘The bureau is designed to 
work like this: If a company has fairly 
adequate stocks of imported talc, enough 
say to supply the needs of its face pow- 
det production for a couple of years, but 
is really stuck for bergamot (an essential 
perfume oil, imported from Italy), it can 
list with the bureau the amount of ber- 
gamot it needs and the amount of talc it 
could release. When a manufacturer 
comes along with a little surplus ber- 
gamot and a crying need for talc, the 
bureau arranges an exchange. 

Of course, things aren’t going to work 

out so easily. In most cases, the bureau 
will have to arrange a three- or four-way 
swap. There will be hedging, hold- 
outs, and haggling over prices. Realistic 
1.G.A. officials expect a tough and 
thankless job deciding who’s to get 
what and how much, and they aren't 
making any optimistic predictions about 
the bureau's success. Wherever possible, 
the association hopes to arrange for di- 
rect exchange of materials, but there will 
be cash payments in some cases. 
@ Companies List Needs—The 'T.G.A.’s 
memo asked all members to list: (1) 
their needs for raw materials, not avail- 
able from usual sources of supply; (2) 
the materials which they are willing 
to exchange (giving quantity available, 
name and brand, and approximate 
value). Although the association will 
issue a bulletin showing the materials 
available for exchange, the supply situ- 
ation of individual companies will be 
kept confidential. 
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Originally, the bureau was planned 
only as an exchange for essential oils, but 
early responses to T.G.A.’s memo show 
that many companies are equally badly 
off with respect to other items, notably 
zinc oxide and aluminum chloride. As 
a result, the exchange was broadened to 
include all raw materials (but no equip- 
ment or supplies). 

@ Something vs. Nothing—As expected, 
so far everybody wants something and 
nobody has anything to give away, but 
association officials are pretty confident 
that, when the pinch comes, a lot of 
companies are going to find that they 
can lay their hands on a few extra 
pounds of this or that in return for 
something they need desperately. For 
example, several companies have indi- 
cated privately that they may be willing 
to release some stocks of essential oils. 
Imports of these were unusually heavy 


WHEAT IN OPEN GONDOLAS 


Open gondola cars are being used to 
carry shipments of wheat in a success- 
ful experiment which may mean that 
needed boxcars can be released to the 
East soon without creating a transpor- 
tation shortage in the wheat belt. 
W. C. Baisinger, Santa Fe Railway 
superintendent (left, above), first sug- 
gested using the gondola cars. Though 
they can hold 2,500 bu. of wheat, the 
cars have been carrying only 1,500 bu. 
in trial runs, so that the wheat won't 
be blown out. Eventually canvas cov- 
erings are expected to be used so the 
cars can be loaded full, and the wheat 
will be protected from wind and rain. 
Gondola cars are able to carry almost 
twice as much wheat as the average 
boxcar, and it is predicted that their 
use will slice handling costs practically 


n ’38 and °39 and couldn’t ha 
used up in the course of norn 
sumption since. Some stocks, of 
are in the hands of importers who see 
a chance to unload at a pretty profit , 
year or two hence, but a good part of 
them are with farsighted manufa turers 


been 
| COn- 
OUurse, 


Power-less Ickes? 


Secretary short-circuited 
apparently, by Olds-Krug al. 
liance which hitches FPC and 
OPM to same expansion plan, 


Plenty of power for defense, but no 
new power for Harold Ickes. That's the 
strategy of a back-stage struggle which 
has been going on in Washington the 


in half; grading costs are cut, and 
the need for scooping and sweeping 
(below) is virtually eliminated. 
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‘and the shapes used by industry. 

Avbrication problems are compli- 
tated by tremendous pressures, 
heat, water and shock loads. 

' Texaco lubricants find high favor 
in the steel industry because they 
withstand such gruelling service : . . 
and because they are always quick- 
ly available from more than 2300 
supply points, handy to all industry 
everywhere in America. 


and 
ping 
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Millions of Timken Bearings are 
going into ships, guns, trucks, 
planes, and every type of Defense 
Equipment. Timken Bearings 
are the very heart and core of 
America’s vast preparedness pro- 
gram. Their high efficiency and 
downright economy mean the 
saving of untold sums. Wherever 
wheels and shafts turn, the hidden 
protection assured by Timken 
Bearings is guarding to the utmost 
not only the Defense Equipment 
‘itself, but the machinery which 
produces it. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


Helf-Trec Combet Truck 


Copyright 1941 by The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
Timken Bearings are 
widely used in Army and 
Navy gun mounts 


last fortnight, and Secretar 
terior Ickes came off secon 
wide margin in the openin; 

The public got its first 
that big things were sha; 


| power when the Federal | 


mission issued its detailed 
new generating facilities tha: wou) 


needed in 1943, 1944, 1945. and ju 


(see the map on page 25). Simul 
ously, within the Othce of Produ 
Management policy was shaping 
much along the lines outlined by fy 
@ Olds-Krug Allliance—Guiding * hy, 
in this program are Leland Olds, chy 
man of FPC, and J. A. Krug, consult, 
to OPM on power and until recey: 
manager of power for the [enney 
Valley Authority. Mr. Krug, regar¢ 
by friends of the public utility indus, 
as one of the soundest of the p 
power boys, sees eye to eye with \ 
Olds, and they’re going it together 
Further to cement the position of 
Krug-Olds duo as power coordinat 
the OPM on Monday of this week ¢ 
ated a special agency to handle all ¢ 
fense-power problems. ‘l’o head it, ty 
picked this same J. A. Krug who, pr 
ously, had been in a position merely: 
advise rather than make policy. Ané 
setting up the agency, they eliminate 
the necessity of an executive order 
pointing a power coordinator 
course, such an order still may j 
from the White House, but the strates 
leaves open no means for “Hon 
Harold” to become the power czar shor 
of taking the matter straight to th 
President on appeal. 
e Telling the President—Secretary Ic 
was over at the White House last wee 
telling the President that somethin; 


| ought to be done about power planni 


at the very time that Mr. Olds was put 


| ting the finishing touches on his pove 


plan for presentation to the President 
So, with FPC jumping the field wit! 
plan, and with OPM setting up its 9x 
cial agency for defense power, utili 
executives felt justified in paying a g 


| deal of attention to the Olds plan fer 


1943-46 construction. 
Fact is, Mr. Olds already has beg 


| holding informal conferences with pu! 
lic utility men to find out what the 


think of his recommendations for the 
particular systems. From these conte: 
ences the utility people are learning the! 
the Olds plan is not a hard and fast pr 
gram. It is a long-range approach, tt 
details must necessarily be altered : 
OPM finds that electric energy will & 
required in one area but not in anothe 
and Mr. Olds makes no pretense tha 
he can estimate exact amounts neeae 
two to six years hence under existint 
conditions. — 

@ Generating Capacity—Striking 0 
with the idea of getting something 
work on, however, he calls for an adé 
tion of nearly 13,500,000 kw of it 
stalled generating capacity over the fou! 
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years beginning with 1943. This, on top 
of more than 7,000,000 kw. to be added 
in 1941 and 1942, will bring the na- 
tion’s total to about 62,000,000 kw. 
(the figure at the end of 1940 was 41,- 
638,000 kw.). 

This 13,500,000 kw. of new generat- 

ing capacity is divided roughly into 
8,600,000 kw. for steam (mostly for the 
private companies) and 4,900,000 kw. 
of hydroelectric power (most of which 
would be publicly owned). Conspicuous 
in the hydroelectric total is 900,000 kw. 
for the St. Lawrence project, which 
should be a fine sweetener to attract the 
Administration to the Olds plan. 
@ Here’s the Program—Mr. Olds ap- 
proached the subject like this: The 
capacity of the companies manufactur- 
ing generators is booked up on orders 
already placed for the remainder of 1941 
and through 1942. Orders for equip- 
ment needed in the ensuing four years 
should be coordinated and given priori- 
ties through a federal authority—pre- 
sumably Mr. Krug’s new OPM agency 
if there are no slips. There will have 
to be some standardization on types and 
capacities of generators if the manufac- 
turers are to achieve maximum output. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
should finance purchases of generating 
equipment on a self-liquidating, lease- 
purchase type of contract if the purchas- 
ing utilities need help. 

In allocating generating units to vari- 
ous properties, the FPC plan undertakes 
to specify equipment that will fit into 
stations already constructed or for which 
plans have been drawn up at least tenta- 
tively. If it turns out that one or an- 
other station has no need for the equip- 
ment, standardization would at least 
help to make allocation to another com- 
y»any feasible. However, Mr. Krug and 
Mr. Olds admit that individual require- 
ments vary enough so that large-scale 
reallocation will be out of the question. 
e¢ Immediate Attack—The Olds plan 
met immediate opposition from critics 
of public ownership, who see in the pro- 
gram a further effort of the government 
to get into the electric business. It also 
was attacked on the score that there 
would not be even a potential shortage 
of generating capacity, notwithstanding 
the tremendous defense load, had not 
federal authorities discouraged utility 
expenditures for many years by repres- 
sive legislation. 

Mr. Krug says, however, that he wants 
the job done and he doesn’t care who 
does it. Yet in the St. Lawrence area it 
seems clear that the government will 
have to do a lot of spending even before 
the project begins to generate juice—if 
it does—some four or five years hence. 
‘That’s because one of the power-pool 
interconnections will be in the North- 
east, and no private company wants to 
spend money on tie-lines over which 
yardstick power ultimately may flow to 
the ruination of companies’ business. 
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Survey on A-B-C 


Canners believe they have 
some valuable ammunition in 
Roper’s findings, which show 
women indifferent to grading. 


In the battle of the surveys looming 

over the question of what the consumer 
thinks about government A-B-C labels 
on canned goods, the National Canners 
Assn. (which favors “descriptive label- 
ing . . . either self-defined or backed by 
objective tests”) last week issued its vol- 
ley. In the making since last January 
when $40,000 was appropriated for it, 
the study is based on 7,500 interviews 
by the research firm of Elmo Roper, and 
bears the scholarly title “A Study of 
Certain Attitudes of Women toward 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables.” 
@ Sternly Copyrighted—T’o guard against 
the possibility of pro-grade-labelers’ iso- 
lating certain sections of the data and 
ripping them to shreds, the N.C.A. has 
sternly copyrighted the document and 
appended a warning that it must be 
reproduced completely or not at all. 

That won't, of course, keep consumer 


groups from making capital of ‘ 
of information which stands out |i 
beacon—that only 29% of the sam, 
had ever heard of standard labels. ,, 
only 15.5% ever remembered byy; 
goods so marked, which means that ¢; 
housewives’ experience with labels , 
woefully limited for objective purpoy 
But the copyright should prevent mos 
piecemeal attacks. 
@ Seven Major Findings—For the je. 
the canners are banking on thi poten 
of the Roper name, the technical pe 
fections of the statistical work, and + 
inherent weight of the seven major fi 
ings to back up their case. The finding 
(1) A great majority of the publi 
satisfied with its experiences with cam 
foods, but there are enough instance 
unsatisfactory quality to indicat 
need for continued vigilance in the 
dustry. While 74.4% of housew 
said the quality of canned merchan 
was good, only 12.2% complained abyy: 
misrepresentation. And 74.8% clainc 
that, quite aside from the matter 
misrepresentation, they had never be 
“are with canned goods. 

The price of canned foods is not 
anaes as being at all unreasonabk 
but there are indications that certai 
other foods such as milk and fresh vege 


BACK IN THE NAVY 


Henry Ford, who bought his 138-ft. 
yacht, the Truant, from the Navy in 
1935, presented it to the Navy again 
last week (above), to be used as a train- 
ing ship. Though the Navy stopped 
giving out information on its yacht ac- 
quisitions on May 1, prior to that date 


it bought 28, got six for a nominal 
consideration—Major Bowes’ Edmat. 
W. P. Murphy’s Intrepid, Joseph 
Seman’s Savitar, Robert Herrick’ 
Gypsy, W. D. Suryan’s Cavalcade, 
and Robert Lehman’s Now Listen 
The highest price paid was for W. B 
Thompson’s 2,076-ton ship Alder— 
$275,000. 
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PORTLAND’S MOUNTAIN 


When members of the Oregon Trails 
Club recently planted the flag on top 
of Mt. Osborne, “the world’s largest 
and highest sawdust pile” (above, and 
—if you look close—below), they dra- 
matized the size of the Portland 
(Ore.) General Electric Co.’s invest- 


te A > 4 , ae 
ee Se ie Sar 
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tables enjoy a definite price advantage in 
the mind of the public. Milk got 43.8% 
mentions as being most reasonable; fresh 
fruits and vegetables got 28.1%; canned 
goods came in third with 12.6%; meat 
rated a dismal report, 77.5% saying it 
Was most expensive. 

(3) Most ple now buy canned 
foods by brand; 85% have no difficulty 
in picking out the quality or kind they 
want and most people are not aware of 
the absence of any important informa- 
tion on the labels of canned foods. This 
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ment in standby facilities for the pre- 
vention of power shortages. The 
130-ft. sawdust pile has been growing 
since February. P.G.E. began ‘digging 
into it on July 1, will continue to draw 
on the fuel in varying quantities all 
summer for its steam plant which sup- 
plements hydro power generation— 
lessened because of low water. 


a 


lack of awareness was additionally dem- 
onstrated when 67.6% said buying was 
easy enough now without further label- 
ing information. Purchasing by brand 
got such a heavy vote (70.8%) that the 
next closest method (purchasing by 
price) got a mere 19.1%. 

(4) There is very little active demand 
for grade labeling on the part of house- 
ee generally. Answers were 73.1% 

* to the question, “Is there any in- 
Secnuiie or marking which you think 


should be on canned goods’ labels that 


you don’t find on most of them nov 
Asked what they looked for on the | 
grades got only 3.8% of mention 

(5) Despite this, more than h 
the people showed a receptivity { 
idea of grade-labeling when the 
told about grades by survey inte: 
Here the general ignorance of the 
subject turned up. Only 29 
heard of or noticed grade 
only 15.5% had made pu 
A-B-C goods. Nonetheless 
that purchases would “‘b« 
if the labels had standard ¢ 
B, or C to describe the qua 
32.4% said it was * 
to be done.” As against th 
thought “it is a 
necessary.” 

(6) Much confusion exists as t 
grade labels might mean. Of thos 
think it necessary, or a good idea 
the government grade all canned f 
only 26.1% indicated it 
grading is not an index of vitamir 
ae and general nourishment 

) The report concluded that “tl 
is faa a divergence of 
what are the most important fact 
or ingredients of, quality that an 
tempt at grade-labeling would be ali 
sure to run the risk of creating a § 
deal of confusion among consu 
seems highly likely that many wor 
would not find the combination of | 
tors suited to them. Even when gi 
the opportunity to study a list of fact 
and to select four from that list, no « 
factor was chosen by as many as thr 
quarters of the women. But even th 
who agree that a certain factor 
important quality determinant fail 
agree to what actually is most desiral 
This seems to us to add still furthe 
the difficulty of finding a combinat 
of qualities which will let anyone lal 


necessa©ry 


good idea but 


d Teal 


oOpimi108n } 


a product ‘Best’ and have it mean wh 


a majority of women have com 


regard as ‘Best.’ 


© Comeback?—Apparently no counts 


release of data is planned by the Dep 
ment of Agriculture. ‘The 
has been sponsoring surveys by A 


departm«e 


Edwards, former secretary of the Ame 


ican Home Economics Assn., in whi 
only the reactions of those custome 
who have bought government-g 

goods are probed. Mainly the D. of 
is expected to rest on the fact that 
canners are using Agricultural Mar} 


ing Service's continuous inspection pla 


and that 200 more are trying to get 

Organized consumer attacks on 
Roper findings will stress the argum« 
that the fact housewives 
about grade-labeling invalidates ov 
surveys. One criticism heard is t 
Roper did not record separatel 
reactions of the 15.5% consumer gr 
that had bought labeled goods 


But the canners are sure that on the 


matter of ‘“‘taste’’—as a factor in lab« 
—they now have a clearcut case 
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MPLICALL is a basic business tool that speeds 

up your office and plant routine. This stream- 
lined system of ication pl every de- 
partment of any busi in instant talking reach 
of busy executives. Saves time and steps; coordi- 
nates operations; gets ideas into action in split- 
seconds; conserves energy; red errors; boost: 
efficiency ... and pays for itself right from the very 
start. Your business can use AMPLICALL profitably! 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY! Time is 
money ... you save hundreds of 
precious minutes each working day 
with AMPLICALL. Split-second speak- 
ing contact saves time; time saved is 
money saved. 


SAVES STEPS! You conserve useful 
energy when AMPLCALL works for 
you. AMPLICALL accelerates routine, 
reduces fatigue, boosts the productive 
capacity of your personnel, too. 


IT COORDINATES! AMPLICALL knits 
your orgonizoti: ther, gets co- 
operation between all departments 
and individuals. Puts your ideas into 
action quickly, smoothly. 


BOOSTS EFFICIENCY! AMPLICALL 
keeps your entire organization moving 
at peak efficiency. It gets things done 
fast, accurately; reduces errors, de- 
lays, lost motion—pays for itself. 


RELIEVES BUSY SWITCHBOARDS! 
Takes the burden off busy boards; 
eliminates costly waiting. You get 
independent, instant conversation at 
the mere touch of your finger. 


CORP. 


(WEBSTER-CHICAGO SOUND DIVISION) 
3825 West Armitage Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois. Dept. JY-! 


© Send us full information covering AMPLICALL 
Intercommunication Systems. 
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FCC vs. Press 


Newspaper industry, see- 
ing threat in commission’s probe 
of papers’ control of broadcast- 
ing stations, girds for battle. 


Still holding a hot potato in one 
hand, the Federal Communications 
Commission this week grabbed for what 
looks like another. Hot potato No. | is 
the set of antimonopoly rules via which 
the FCC wants to clip the wings of the 
networks after Aug. 2; but these are now 
apparently subject to modifications, 
compromises, and possible delays be- 
cause of this week’s postponement (BW 
—Jul.5’41,p31). Hot Potato No. 2, for 
which the FCC stuck out its hand on 
July 23, is an investigation of “whether 
or not the joint control of newspapers 
and radio broadcasting stations tends to 
result in an impairment of radio service.” 
@ Opportunity—Although the Adminis- 
tration, which has never been particu- 
larly indulgent of the nation’s press, has 
been accused of angling for pa a probe 
for seven or eight years, it wasn’t until 
recently that the FCC could find a sufh- 
ciently strong excuse for action. The 
advent of frequency modulation—the 
new “staticless’” type of radio—finally 
provided the opportunity. Noting that 
approximately one-fourth of all FM ap- 
plications came from newspaper inter- 
ests, the FCC on Mar. 20 announced 
that it was going to investigate this state 
of affairs. 

Having thus put its foot in the door, 
the commission walked all the way in by 
ordering a probe of newspaper-radio 
ownership of standard broadcast stations 
in the light of “free and fair presenta- 
tion of public issues . . . the broadcast- 
ing of news . . . freedom of access to 
the radio forum . . . concentration of 
control over broadcast facilities . . . un- 
due concentration of control over the 
principal media for public communica- 
tion.” 
© Perspective—Formal statistics on the 
newspapers’ socio-economic role ,in 
broadcasting are precious few, but this 
is the general perspective: 

(1) Of the 850 broadcast stations, news- 
papers partially or completely own about 
300, double what they owned seven years 
ago. The FCC recognizes seven power 
classifications (standard for all North Ameri- 
can nations) as follows: 

I-A: 50,000-watt stations with no interfer- 
ence anywhere in the U. S. 

I-B: 10,000-50,000 watts, but with a 
smaller interference-free area than I-A sta- 
tions. 

II: 250-50,000 watts, subject to interfer- 
ence from class I-A and LB stations. 

III: Stations with “regional” coverage in 
metropolitan districts and adjacent rural 
areas. 

III-A: 1,000-5000 watts (sub-classification 
of group III stations). 


III-B: 5,000 watts day, and 
watts night (sub-classification of ; 
stations). 

IV: 250-1,000 watts with coy 
smaller towns and adjacent rural a: 

In these seven classifications, n 
ownership of radio facilities is di 
approximately thus: 

No. of 

Stations Owned St 
by Newspapers 7 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Class 

(2) Newspapers with radio interests hay, 
an aggregate daily circulation of 14,5 
which represents 35% of all the circulation 
publicly on record for U. S. Englishan 
guage dailies. On Sunday their circulation 
amounts to 11,561,000, or 36% of the 
U. S. total. 

(3) In approximately 90 communities, 

the sole radio facilities are owned by news. 
paper interests. 
e “No Problem till °32”—Uncharitable 
critics of the current investigation point 
out that there was no “newspaper-radio 
problem” until the 1932 election found 
publishers controlling approximately 
80% of U. S. circulation in the ant. 
New Deal ranks. 

But not long after that eventful 1932 
election, the commission staged te. 
peated huddles with its legal staff to sce 
what could be done about curbing the 
newspapers’ stake in radio. Later there 
was a tendency to deny newspapers |i- 
censes for new stations (especially in 
cases where the newspaper would be- 
come owner of the sole radio station in 
its city). 

In 1938, a federal appeals court tem- 

porarily put a crimp into this policy by 
ruling: “We know of no provision of 
statute or rule of law, and are cited to 
none, which forbids broadcasting by the 
owner of a newspaper.” 
@ As a “Side Line”—That seemed to 
stymie the ICC, and indeed the next 
year a license was granted to a paper in 
Pennsylvania whereby it got all the 
radio facilities in Allentown. But what 
superficially looked like a change of 
heart didn’t last long. When the report 
on the network monopoly investigation 
was issued in 1940, the newspaper 
problem was almost gratuitously rung in 
with this comment: “Unlike other busi- 
ness enterprises . . . broadcasting is not 
the chief activity of its owners, but 1s 
operated principally as a ‘side line’ to 
the main business. . . . In addition to 
the operation of approximately 300 sta- 
tions by newspapers, 125 other stations 
are operated by businesses of various 
kinds.” 

This is one of the keynotes on which 
the investigation is being launched. 
As for frequency modulation, which 
brought the whole thing into the open, 
that will very likely be buried in the 
débris of bigger angles. To date, the 
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FCC has granted 52 FM applications, 
ten of them to newspapers. 


e Whole Industry—Instead of a tussle 
over FM, a battle royal with the whole 


newspaper industry now is in the mak- 
ing. Originally, the newspaper industry 
didn’t get into the fray any deeper than 
the organization of a Newspaper-Radio 
Committee composed only of publishers 
owning radio stations. Then the FCC 
ent questionnaires to the radio stations 
asking, among other things: 

“Does any newspaper refuse to carry 
your program listings except on a paid 
basis?” 

“Has any newspaper refused, as a mat- 

ter of general policy, to give space to 
press releases or other news concerning 
your station?” 
" “Have you ever experienced difficulty 
in obtaining news from a press service 
which is already serving newspapers or 
other radio stations in the community?” 
e Squarely into Battle—That brought 
the whole American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Assn. squarely into the battle. Such 
questions, intimated the A.N.P.A., open 
the way for every crank to squawk about 
the press, and are simply a scheme for 
putting publishers and press associations 
on the spot. Subsequently the A.N.P.A., 
through its attorney Elisha Hanson, has 
made a motion to vacate the hearings on 
the grounds that the FCC has no power 
to call for an investigation, make rules as 
a result of the probe, or “conduct a gen- 
eral inquiry into the newspaper publish- 
ing business.” 

Two rumors have added fuel to the 

newspapers’ denunciation. One is that 
the government is going to use the inves- 
tigation as a lever to start its own press 
service. The other rumor is that since 
the government has been (and will be) 
cracking down on certain major advertis- 
ers, it doesn’t want a newspaper-radio 
combine lobbying to the public or other 
wise interfering with trust-busting. 
e The Radio View of It—Informed radio 
opinion is much calmer about the whole 
thing. Broadcasters who have been 
through the Washington mill countless 
times believe the affair will blow over 
without much after-effect. Such opti- 
mism may prove erroneous in the long 
run, but this much is clear: 

(1) The FCC’s chairman, James Law- 
rence Fly, has no stomach for hot and 
heavy hearings in the midst of a Wash- 
ington summer. He has indirectly indi- 
cated as much. Therefore the FCC will 
probably get the ball rolling, and then 
adjourn—or amble along—until fall. 

(2) Nothing can be done about the 


newspapers’ present stake in radio. That | 


means that publishers—unless they other- 
wise violate the law—can keep their ex- 
isting financial interests in broadcasting. 

But future radio and FM licenses can 
be greatly affected by what results in the 
hearings. And much of that, in turn, de- 
pends on what data will be turned up and 


how strong a construction is placed on it. 
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Preceston 
low cosh. 
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with high-speed GAS equipment 


Speed! Precision! Low Cost! These 
are three essentials in industrial pro- 
duction today, particularly in defense 
industries. 

Industrial Gas meets all three of 
these requirements—fully and com- 
pletely. 

Gas is today’s speediest quality fuel. 
Industrial plants everywhere have 
found that it helps step-up produc- 
tion schedules quickly, and to main- 
tain these expanded schedules in- 
definitely. 

Gas is a precision fuel. Both tem- 
peratures and furnace atmospheres 


are accurately controllable with Gas, 


and in the vast amount of precision 
manufacture being done today, the 
advantages of modern gas equipment 
are quickly apparent. 

Gas is an economical fuel. It is 
clean, too, unusually flexible, and 
readily adaptable to any industrial 
process. 

Investigate Gas and modern Gas 
equipment for your plant. Get up 
to-date information from your Gas 
company on the many types of indus 
trial Gas equipment now availabk 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 


F-9548 
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You regulate 
the temperatu 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
RUUMS 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


bottlenecks— 


the biggest opportunity 
management ever had... 


Fighting the hardest battle of its long 
history, American business has devel- 
oped many serious bottlenecks. But these 
same bottlenecks can prove to be its 
greatest opportunity, instead of its great- 
est threat. 


Why? Because bottlenecks show up 
weaknesses—and give an opportunity to 
add strength where it is needed most. 


If you need executive MANPOWER of 
the type that can turn a bottleneck into 
an opportunity, a position vacant adver- 

tisement in the “clues” section of Busi- 

ness Week will locate that kind of man 
-or men—for you. 


Copy required July 28th for the August 
2nd issue. 


The Regional Market Outlook 


NEW YORK (Income Index—120.2; 
Month Ago—118.9; Year Ago—107.3)— 
This Reserve district continues to bulk 
large in plans for armament expansion, 
but, as before, the industrial centers out- 
side this city are benefiting most, and all- 
over income is still laggard. 

Buffalo is a leading defense area (popu- 
lation about 900,000), and payrolls and 
sales gains have outstrip the nation. 
On top of existing aircraft and ordnance 
work, new electric-power, steel, and alu- 


oorene ‘ 


52,153 sq. mi. pop. 17,129,265 


minum plants are projected, and Chey: 
let will soon start large-scale manufact: 
of airplane engines. 

In Utica-Rome (population 200,0\ 
factory payrolls are almost double 194 
Munitions employment is still rising, and 
a $13,000,000 air depot is to be built 
Rome. Among the district’s armam: 
“hot spots” are Paterson and Kearny 
northern New Jersey, Schenectady a: 
Elmira in central New York Stat 
Bridgeport, Conn., and aircraft towns o 
Long Island. 

Latest big New York City award, $4 
000,000 is for new Sperry Gyroscope fa 
cilities to make aircraft parts. But the 
metropolis is no defense center, and even 
the sharp payroll gains in apparel indu 
tries are moderated by stable white-collar 
employment. Moreover, dividends, inte: 
est, and other property incomes are esp: 
cially important here, and these have not 
kept pace with labor and farm earning 
page 56). 


ATLANTA (Income  Index—140.3; 
Month Ago—136.4; Year Ago—110.7) 
—Sparked by defense, district income 
continues to rise faster than the nation’s. 
Month’s major projects go to northern 
Alabama, which, along with Tennessee, 
includes most of the score or so of dis- 
trict armament towns. The Sylacauga 
ordnance works is to be expanded, an- 
other ordnance plant is planned for 
Huntsville, and additional aluminum 
capacity is to be built around Sheffield. 

In other parts of the district, the de- 
fense spur to income and sales is sup- 
we primarily by military camps and 
ases, as at Albany, Ga., Leesville, La., 
Key West, Fla., and 15 or 20 other 
such towns. Over 325,000 men are now 
in training here, one-third of them in 
Georgia, one-sixth in Florida, and an- 
other sixth in southern Louisiana. 

Nondefense industries have not suf- 
fered to speak of from the hydroelectric 
shortage in this district (BW—Jun.21 


KANSAS CITY (Income Index— 
117.3; Month Ago—115.0; Year Ago— 
104.0)—Some deterioration in wheat has 
occurred during recent harvest weeks, 
but the district crop will still exceed 
1940's by about 25%. The heavy rains 
have also been a bit too much for maxi- 
mum cotton yields. 

Pasturage, however, and hay and corn 
have been helped, and a sharply larger 
supply of feeds will be on hand to main- 
tain the current increased level of dairy, 


480,537 sq. mi. pop. 7,855,397 


'41,p42). Night and weekend work has 
offset the enforced weekday curtailment 
And now, despite recent heavy rains, th 
realignment of schedules—to off-peak 
load periods—is continuing; for defens: 
demands for power are still mounting. 
Farm prospects are good. Though th¢ 
cotton, corn, and tobacco crops ar 
somewhat below 1940, prices are up 
Moreover, demand from new canton 
ment and defense centers has lifted fruit 
vegetable, dairy, and livestock prices. 


247,778 sq. mi. pop. 12,597,347 


livestock, and poultry production. Prices 
are higher and rising, and since receipts 
from these products constitute two-thirds 
of farm income here, district prospects 
are doubly bright. 

Oklahoma agriculture has suffered 
most of late, whereas improvement over 
1940 is most marked in Colorado, where 
range conditions are the best in a decadc 
Incidentally, Pueblo, Colo., steel capacity 
is slated for expansion. Kansas, however 
both because of the farm outlook and 
defense, is the outstanding retail area 
Sales gains are now running above the 
nation’s—an accomplishment in a Re- 
serve district whose income has been 
distinctly laggard (chart, page 35). 

Pittsburg, Kan., tentatively has been 
assigned a $20,000,000 nitrate factory, 
and a Kansas TNT plant is being talked 
about. Kansas oil production, respond- 
ing to heavy consumer demand, is up 
20% over a year ago. Oklahoma and 
Wyoming oil men have also been helped 
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BUSINESS WEEK'S REGIONAL INCOME INDEXES 


A month-by-month account of the trend of purchasing power in the country's 12 Federal Reserve Districts 
(1935—37 =100, adjusted for seasonal) 


DISTRICT 1— BOSTON DISTRICT 2— NEW YORK DISTRICT 3— PHILADELPHIA 
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DISTRICT 4— CLEVELAND DISTRICT 5— RICHMOND DISTRICT 6— ATLANTA 
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DISTRICT 1O— KANSAS CITY DISTRICT 11— DALLAS DISTRICT 12— SAN FRANCISCO 
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Cz) United States District 


THE FIGURES: 

District *June June, 1940 District *June June, 1940 
United States 130.6 110.7 United States 130.6 110.7 
District 1!—Boston 126.7 105.2 District 7—Chicago 133.7 113.9 
District 2—New York 120.2 107.3 District 8—St. Louis 132.8 110.3 
District 3—Philadelphia 127.2 104.3 District 9—Minneapolis 129.9 113.8 
District 4—Cleveland 133.2 111.0 District 10-—Kansas City 117.3 104.0 
District 5—Richmond 143.6 116.0 District 11—Dallas . 137.6 115.5 
District 6—Atlanta 140.3 115.6 District 12—San Francisco 137.3 114.7 


*Subject to revision. Revised. 
© BUSINESS WEEK 


All 12 Regional Income Indexes registered big gains last | Chicago—all helped along by defense expansion—also 

month; the national average was up 2.7 points. Because recorded _better-than-average advances. The range of 

of the sharp rise in farm prices, such Reserve districts as__ gains over a year ago presents a nice contrast—from 24°, 
wri 


Minneapolis and St. Louis showed best—up 4.7 and 4.3 for Richmond (defense business) down to only 12°, for 
points respectively. Philadelphia, Richmond, Atlanta,and = New York (consumer goods primarily). 
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OLD TOWN’S 


Avast 


CARBON 


DAWN 


RESISTS HEAT like a Ubangi. Defies cold like 
a Polar bear. Stays flat and produces sharp, 
crystal-bright impressions after long usage. 

We will gladly send samples to make your 

own test. 


When an order depends on a letter 
you need brilliant dictation, competent 
typing and an OLD TOWN PURE SILK 
Typewriter Ribbon. For pointers on 
executive correspondence, write for a 

free copy of our booklet, “The Secret 

of Beautiful Letters”. 


P. S. DAWN costs no more than 


Ye 


"MAKE A GOOD IMPRESSION’ ¢ 


750 PACWIC STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


‘eh 7 
Govekeeal 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Jrufect F 
hi mfect’ 
M ult ifect 


Provide all the beauty 
of costly printing paper 
at the price 
of ordinary paper 


Manufactured by 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 
CORPORATION 


(Est. 1872) 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


New York * Chicago + Los Angeles 


Sas 4 
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Storage Problem 


Shrinkage of warehouse 
space under demands made by 
defense prompts government to 
take precautionary steps. 


Since raw materials are being im- 
ported to build stockpiles, and defense 
products are being manufactured faster 
than they can be consumed or exported, 
demands for storage space have increased 
steadily. Right now available storage 
space is shrinking so rapidly that some 
government circles are afraid we'll ac- 
cumulate a stock of goods and have no 
place to put them. For example, the 
government is seeking cover for some 
200,000 Ib. of high explosives a day; 
also for 60 carloads a day of shell cas- 
ings, turned out before loading plants 
are ready, which can’t be stored out- 
doors. 

To find where we stand, the Census 

Bureau is sending out 5,000 question- 
naires to all public warehouses handling 
merchandise and household goods. Data 
requested cover location, size and type 
of building, weight capacity of floors 
and elevators, transportation facilities, 
type and amount of space operated, and 
space—including refrigerated warehouse 
space—currently vacant. 
@ Occupancy Percentages—The bureau 
recently announced that at the end of 
April, 78% of the total space in public- 
merchandise warehouses was occupied. 
At the beginning of that month, the 
figure had been 76.2%. By localities, 
the occupancy ranged from a low of 
48.6% of total space in New Jersey 
(not including the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict) to 88.2% in Detroit. 

The National Association of Real 

Estate Boards recently completed a sur- 
vey covering 21] cities which showed 
that warehouse space was generally avail- 
able, but that a shortage exists or is 
impending in those cities most loaded 
with defense activities. 
e Growing Scarcity—The Society of In- 
dustrial Realtors, at its recent meet- 
ing in New York City, reported that 
“usable” warehouse space exists but that 
the cream has been taken. Delegates 
told of rising prices and the developing 
scarcity of good buildings. Many vacant 
lofts, often obsolete or without heat or 
elevators, or of doubtful floor-carrying 
capacity, can’t be used. 

But despite such reports as the recent 
alarming one that thousands of carloads 
of freight had been dumped alongside 
the tracks for lack of terminal facilities, 
the railroads emphatically deny that 
there is any port-terminal warehouse 
trafic jam. G. C. Randall, manager of 
port traffic of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, refers to his daily port 
trafic reports to prove that terminal 


conditions are normal and t! 
shipments aren't held up 
lack of unloading facilities, 
e New York Situation—At \.y Yo: 
for instance, 2,817 carloads of i 
perishable materials are in g; ung, 
age (including the 1,000-plu 
government investigators weie wor, 
about) and 10,000 carloads mor ‘d 
ground-storage space is availabic. A+ 4, 
same port, 3,707 carloads ar tored i 
covered piers and 250 in open pier 
Moreover there is vacant space for 457, 
carloads on covered piers and for ) 
carloads on open ones. Similar cond 
tions exist at other ports. 
@ Quick Unloading—Cars at ports », 
being unloaded as quickly as possibje 
and goods are transferred to ships a 
equal speed. During June, the AAR 
reports, about 2,000 to 2,500 cars 
export and coastal freight were unloade; 
daily at ports in the U.S. and the to; 
number of cars on hand has average; 
12,000—less than six days’ “bank” 9 
freight at the ports for movement. Le 
than 3% of these have been on han 
more than 15 days. At the meeting ¢j 
the National Association of Shippers Ai 
visory Boards in Chicago a few wee 
ago, Mr. Randall reported that the pre 
ent volume of freight being lightered x 
New York is about 85% of the volun; 
at the peak of the World War moy 
ment, and “there is ample storage and 
pier capacity there for substantially i 
creased movement. The situation at 
other ports is easy and the capacity of 
none of them is being reached.” 
Owners of buildings and lofts long 
vacant are finding this a boom time fo: 
rentals—although lessees don’t want t 
negotiate any long-term leases. Ham 
D. Crooks, consultant on warchousing 
for the Transportation Division of the 
Office of Production Management, ha: 
recommended building of storage space 
by the government when there is a 
indication of a real shortage, but onh 
after exhaustion of use of the present 
space. 
@ Request by Army—The Army has 
asked for $50,767,000 of appropriations 
to build storage capacity. This is onl 
one-fourth as much as their appropra 
tion for 1941. The War Department 
intends to expand its leasing and put 
chasing of existing buildings, and the 
Quartermaster Corps is using publi 
warehouses on a per-month package basi 
just as private business always has done 
Meanwhile, the RFC’s Defense Plant 
Corp. is financing the construction 0! 
warehouses where it can be shown that 
such buildings are needed for the stor 
age of defense goods. The Plant Sit 
Board of the OPM (Donald M. Nelson. 
chairman) must approve proposals fo: 
such construction. Owners of large. 
presently-vacant, and run-down wart 
houses want the government assistance 
to be extended so they might borrow for 
remodelling and repairs. 
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Canners Plan Fight 


Californians lay ground 
work for real battle on antitrust 
indictments—if lawyers give the | 
go-ahead signal. 


serics of hectic huddles this week de- 
termined to fight the wholesale indict- 
ments brought by federal grand juries 
against them late last month (BW— 
Jun.7'41,p8). If they do fight back, they 
will be one of the first big groups to 
challenge Assistant Attorney General 
Thurman Arnold’s spectacular antitrust | 
drive since it got under way some two 
years ago. 

The canners’ fight-back sentiment has 
vet to be strained through the sieve of 
a dozen or so cautious and realistic law- 
yers, but if the industry has its way it 
will not merely pay off and shut up. 

e Ruling Expected—Key date in the 
case is July 31, when the canners are 
scheduled for arraignment in the San 
Francisco federal District Court. The 
court is expected to rule then on the 
canners’ motion to quash the indict- 
ments on the grounds that the federal 
grand jury which issued the charges 
was an “illegal” body. The defendants’ 
contention is highly technical but, 
roughly, it challenges a federal law 
under which replacements were made 
in the personnel of the original jury dur- 
ing its study of the canning situation. 
Whatever next Thursday’s ruling may 
be, the move already has given the 
canners more time in which to work 
out their major strategy. 

The indictments were issued against 
the powerful Canners’ League and 
members of the former Canners’ Indus- 
try Board, described as handling about 
80% of the $125,000,000 annual pack 
of fruits and vegetables which is con- 
sidered “California’s second-largest 
manufacturing industry.” They were 
part of the batch of similar indictments 
issued against the California dried fruit 
and evaporated-milk industries (BW — 
Jun.7’41,p8). 

@ League’s Arguments—The Canners’ 
League, in answer to the indictments, 
has declared that its only dabbling in 
price or production control “was at the 


California canners emerged from a | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


specific request of federal or state gov- | 


ernmments.”” In addition, besides deny- 
ing any attempt to control prices, the 
league argues that it has been indicted 
for: (1) standardizing quality at levels 
later written into law; (2) supplying in- 
formation on consumption, production, 
and prices to the University of Califor- 
nia to be used as a basis for charts 
throwing light on industry conditions; 
(3) maintaining a “traffic department” 
to represent the industry at hearings 


with freight carriers and the Interstate 
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Keep ‘em Rolling 
to Keep ‘em Flying 


@ Many months ago all 22,000 of us on the Erie tightened up 
our belts and declared all-out for national defense. We ordered 
thousands of new cars, stepped up the modernization program 
which had long been under way. 

Today, we are moving huge quantities of parts, machinery, 
and supplies to “keep ’em flying” as the new army slogan says. 
We are ever at the service of the military, of the government— 
and you, too, whether you ship airplane parts, fountain pens, 
or peanuts. Erie delivers the goods. 

You can help to keep ’em rolling for defense by giving advance 
notice of car requirements, by loading and 


unloading promptly, by loading to the load $e 


limit, and many other ways that may 
speed shipments. 2 
Let’s all keep em rolling to keep ’em flying. 
Carl Howe, Vice President 
ERIE RAILROAD e¢. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


. = 
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Hor nee do vou pay 
vour Best re 


Your best salesman is no one man, but the medium that contacts all 
your customers constantly and best represents your company in your 


customer's mind... 


Oh se L, stlerkend! 


In these important contacts by mail you need impressive paper. 
NEENAH papers are guaranteed to be unsurpassed in press-room 
and office performance and consumer satisfaction. Why use anything 
else when there is no premium for the best? Ask your printer now to 
switch your next letterhead order to a NEENAH paper. You'll be 
pleased with the difference. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY e Neenah, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Fine Rag Content Boake, Lokyer, Sader and Lightwsights 
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Commerce Commission; (4) 
and keeping up to date standard |)yuyin; 
and selling forms comparable to form, 
used in real estate and banking traps. 
actions. 

e May Publicize Position—Stired 
never before (even when grade labeling 
came on the horizon last summer), lead. 
ing canners are giving deep thought to 
ways and means of explaining the jn 
dustry’s position to consumers, and 
Amold’s move may have the effect of 
prodding the California industry into 
the public relations job which man, 
canners have long advocated. . 


printing 


Wool Flare-up 


Label battles aren't over 
yet. Retailers, garment makers 
want guarantees to back up pro- 
ducers’ fiber-content statements, 


Apparently, the 30-year wrangle over 
wool legislation didn’t end when the 
Wool Products Labeling Act became 
effective July 14 (BW—May3’41,p8 
The latest ices takes the form of 
sniping between the producers of cloth, 
as represented by the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, and the 
makers of the finished goods, as repre- 
sented by the National Coat and Suit 
Recovery Board. The two groups are 
aiming well-publicized pot-shots at each 
other over the question of guarantees of 
fiber content. 

The labeling act compels a cloth 

manufacturer to furnish, with each 
piece of goods, a label stating its fiber 
content. It does not compel him to go 
further and furnish a guarantee that the 
label statement is correct. Manufac- 
turers who wish to do this, however, are 
allowed by the act to provide either a 
specific guarantee, accompanying each 
shipment, or a continuing guarantee 
(placed on file with the Federal Trade 
Commission, which administers the 
act), covering all shipments over a cer- 
tain period. 
@ Ask Guarantees—Makers of finished 
goods and retailers, afraid that they may 
be held responsible for mislabeled wool- 
ens, demand that cloth manufacturers 
furnish either a specific or a continuing 
guarantee, despite the fact that the act 
does not require either one. Section 9 
of the act, passed at the insistence of 
Snbobaneld manufacturers and re- 
tailers, provides that anyone receiving 
woolen goods is not liable if they are 
accompanied by a guarantee which 
assures that they have been labeled in 
conformance with the act. Obviously, 
this passes the buck back to the cloth 
manufacturers. 

The cloth manufacturers’ association 


has taken the stand that if its members z 
correctly label each shipment, accom- 
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anving every order with a duplicate 
tatement of the information on the 
jabel, guarantees are not necessary. ‘Ihe 
Coat 2d Suit Board, under retailer 
pressure, iS putting up a howl, with 
‘ome garment makers reportedly with- 
holding both shipments and orders until 
the cloth manufacturers break down. 

¢ Mills Comply—Several of the largest 
cloth mills, including members of the 
manufacturers’ association, have come 
through with guarantees. Such cloth 
manufacturers as Forstmann, Botany, 
Juilliard, and J. P. Stevens have filed 
continuing guarantees with the FTC. 
lhe coat-and-suit people hope their 
action will force smaller companies to 
fj] in line. If it doesn’t, trouble is 
ahead. There’s even talk of pressure on 
the U. S. attorney general’s office (prob- 
ably brought by congressmen from the 
wool-growing states) to haul the cloth 
manufacturers into court on charges of 
a conspiracy against the act. 

Since mid-summer is an off-season for 
wool buying, there has been little op- 
portunity to observe consumer reaction 
to the new labels which turned up 
july 14. Notably, consumer-minded 
R. H. Macy & Co. of New York City 
took full page newspaper space to re- 
produce a label and explain the act in 
full, going into detail to show consum- 
ers, for example, that “reprocessed” and 
“reused” wool are not necessarily of 
poor quality, (Retailers have been afraid 
labels would make consumers shy off 
anything not designated as “all,” i.e. 
virgin, wool.) Botany also took space in 
the New York ‘Times and trade papers 
to explain the act and guarantee that it 
could conform. 


SUPERMARKET BROADCASTS 


Storecasts, Ine. (545 Fifth Ave., New 
York), is pioneering a new method of 
reaching the consumer at the point of 
sale—wired music in stores, larded with 
20-second advertising plugs between 
numbers. Using the music of Muzak, 
Inc., which supplies tunes by telephone 
wires to hotels, restaurants, and apart- 
ments in the New York area (BW —Sep. 
14'40,p44), Storecasts is experimenting 
in three First National supermarkets in 
White Plains, N. Y. Advertisers are 
charged $10 per store per week, for 
which they get 35 advertising plugs; the 
stores get no portion of the revenue. 


UNIVERSAL AIR FREIGHT 


For some time now the Air Express 
Division of the Railway Express Agency 
and the U.S. Air Mail have split the 
air-merchandise-transportation business. 
‘Their rates have been almost identical. 
A competitor now has appeared with 
rates cheaper than either (BW—Oct.19 
40,p22). U.S. Freight Co., oldest and 
largest freight forwarding service in the 
United States, has formed a subsidiary, 
Universal Air Freight Co. Air Freight 
will pick up shipments at New York 
City and Detroit for direct air delivery 
to Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, 
Des Moines, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Omaha, St. Paul, and 
Tulsa. Postal Telegraph boys will pick 
up any parcel under 15 Ib. without extra 
charge. For 65¢, Air Freight will carry 
a one-pound package from New York to 
Los Angeles in 16 hours. ‘The air-mail 
cost for similar service is 95¢. 


FLOATING THE JEEP 


The Army’s Fourth Motorized Divi- 
ion demonstrated the way to get a 
bantam truck across an unfordable 
stream during maneuvers last week at 
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Fort Benning, Ga. A piece of canvas 
is laid on the water; the truck is rolled 
onto it, and wrapped up in it. «This 
enables it to displace enough water to 
be floated to the opposite shore. The 
same method may be applied to tanks. 


PRODUCTION 


Rail Car Strategics 


Since new supplies of alu- 
minum alloy and 18-8 stainless 
aren't available, Pullman-Stand- 
ard revamps designs. 


As defense essentials, freight 
carry an A-3 priority rating. ‘This week 
OPM gave a similar rating to 10 lox 
motive builders. But railroad pa 
ger equipment must now be built of 
materials available on the 
ket. New supplies of aluminum alloy 
and 18-8 stainless stecl, the 
publicized car metals, are unobtainabl 
Quantities involved are indicated 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co.'s an 
nouncement that, by completely 
planning its 1941 passenger-car orders, 
it is saving 3,350,000 Ib. of aluminum 
and 180,000 Ib. of nickel. 

An all-aluminum coach takes 2 
lb., a sleeper proportionately mor 
These cars have structural member 
skins of high-tensile aluminum alloy 
No more of these will be built now 
@ Designs Disappear—An average sleep 
ing car built in the past cight years ha 
a steel structure, but neverthek in 
cludes more than 2,000 pieces of alu 
minum weighing a total of 10,585 |b 
Some sizable uses: decorative 
moldings, partitions, doors, ash-trays 
stands, and miscellancous hardware. All 
of these designs have disappeared for 
the duration. Current 
342 Ib. per sleeper, which permits build 
ing quantities of cars with aluminum al 
ready in stock. 

Even an ordinary 
would use up to 5,500 Ib. if built by last 
year’s blueprints. Great quantitic if 
the light metal have been used, un 
noticed by the casual observer. Commu 
ter cars on the Chicago, North Western 
and the Illinois Central, built a dozen 
or mor;re years ago, hav Cc aluminum root " 
sheathing, and other major parts. ‘Thi 
1.C. suburban equipment is 8,000 Ib 
lighter per two-car unit than if mad 
conventionally of stecl. The extra cost 
of $2,000 per unit was repaid out of 
power savings in the first four vear 
@ Steel and Plastics—Where strength is 
the objective, steel is now being used— 
usually high-tensile low-alloy of Cor-ten 
type. Elsewhere, particularly in car in 
teriors, nonmetallic materials 
plastics and composition board are used. 

Withdrawal of stainless is no tr 
mendous wallop to Pullman-Standard, 
which has never made major structural 
members of this alloy, and has supplied 
stainless exteriors principally for those 
customers needing it to match exist 


ope 1) 


two most 


interior 


requirem<¢ nt 1s 


passenger coach 


such iS 
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ing cquipment. At that, the average 
Pullman sleeper required 1,250 Ib. of 
18-8 stainless, or a nickel content of 
100 |b. The stainless-sheathed and 
roofed cars on order brought the aver- 
age nickel-content requirement per car 
up to 500 lb. To finish up some Santa 
Fe orders, the engineers dodged nickel 
priorities and used chrome steel. Now, 
with chrome also rationed, customers 
will probably have to get along with 
painted steel cars. 
@ High-Tensile and Low-Alloy—Pullman- 
Standard lists weights of its three major 
lines of lightweight cars as: high-tensile 
aluminum alloy, 100%; _ stainless 
sheathed Cor-ten type, 107%; Cor-ten 
type, 108%. It has consistent plugged 
high-tensile, low-alloy steel cars as the 
best buy. Its corporate sister, The Pull- 
man Co., has long taken the family 
medicine by standardizing on this con- 
struction for its general-purpose sleepers. 
The Edward G. Budd Manufacturing 
Co., Philadelphia, makers of stainless 
steel cars, stated this week that it con- 
templated no change in its construction 
methods. The company, however, has 
been using plastics as well as fancy 
woods for inside trim and fixtures; it 
only uses aluminum on luggage racks. 


MAGNESIUM FIRE RESEARCH 


Having heard of the difficulties of ex- 
tinguishing magnesium fire bombs, and 
having experienced minor difficulties 
with small magnesium fires in local 
aircraft plants, the Glendale (Calif.) 
Fire Department swung into a research 
program of its own last week. Thirty 
department members took turns at try- 
ing to put out a series of magnesium 
fires set deliberately in a vacant lot. 
Conclusions: Water in a solid stream 
and all of the common fire-extinguish- 
ing chemicals available to them only 
caused the fires to burn more viciously. 
Sand and a fine fog-like water spray 
were held the “only practic: al means of 
controlling magnesium fires.” Sugges- 
tion: Let the department try again, this 
time with a special fire-extinguishing 
powder compounded for any metallic 


hres (BW—May10'41,p54). 


MOTOR FUEL FROM DOUGH 


In Stockholm, Sweden, where motor 
fuel is rationed even more drastically 
than breadstuffs, Ohman’s Bakery is 
producing fuel for 50 of its own cars 
and trucks from the vapors arising from 
baking bread. Yeast acting on dough 
produces ethyl alcohol and other chemi- 
cal compounds. During the process of 
baking, the dough gives off an alcohol- 
watcr mixture in the form of steam. 
Special equipment, probably the first 
of its kind in the world, collects the 
steam from the oven, condenses, and 
distills it to provide a 96% alcohol at 
a cost of about 33¢ per gallon. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Super-Counter 


Plugged into a 110-volt circuit, the 
Shallcross High Speed _ Electronic 
Counter, new product of Shallcross Mfg. 
Co., Collingdale, Pa., will count as many 
as 2,000 pieces, such as small typewriter 
or cash register parts, per minute. To 
achieve such super-speed, each piece is 
noted in turn by one of a series of five 
gas-triode tubes. As the fifth tube lights, 
a count of five is registered electro- 
mechanically. 


Projector Case 


Installed in the new Grinnell View- 
ing-Carrying Case, a standard Eastman 
No. | Kodaslide projector will show bril- 
liant enlargements of 36-mm. slides on 


ae a 


an inbuilt 4x 6-in. translucent screen 
without darkening a room. The top of 
the case comes off easily for normal wall 
or screen projection. The Grinnell Co., 
475 Fifth Ave., New York, builds the 
case for salesmen, technicians, art direc- 
tors, or just plain picture fans. 


Industrial Furnace Control 


If an oil or powdered-coal burner is 
equipped with the Mercoid Visaflame 
Control System, and the flame goes out, 
the outfit automatically turns off the 
flow of fuel, disconnects the current 
supply, and energizes a bell, light, or 
other warning signal. As manufactured 
by Mercoid Corp., 4201 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, the system consists essentially 
of an ingenious light-energized glass 
bulb, focused on the flame, arid suitable 
relays. When the flame fails, a mercury 
switch in the bulb opens, and the relays 
do the rest. 


Insect-Repellers 


If moths and other night- flying in- 
sects flutter around the light bulbs in 
your factory yard or on your porch, you 


might try replacing them wit 
Wabash Insect-Repellent La 

come in standard 60-, 75-, = 
200-watt sizes. As developed }, \\ he 
Appliance Corp., 335 Carroll S+., Broo: 
lyn, they give a canary-yellow |icht. ¢ 
on human eyes, repellent to over 9 
of phototropic insects. 


Kodak Medalist 


Newest all-American precision camer 
is the Kodak Medalist for 24x3}-in. ; 
film. With an adapter, it al 


handle 


film packs, cut film, and plates. Its five. 
element f-3.5 lens has all interior sur 
faces treated to cut down inter-surface 
reflections and increase transparency 
Most unusual feature provided by the 
maker, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 
N. Y., is a special focusing scale for 
infra-red photography. 


Durable Pencil 


Described as “almost unbreakable” by 
its manufacturer, Reliance Pencil Corp, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., the patented new 
‘Templar Duro Lead Pencil withstands a 
9-lb. writing pressure on its point. 


Bench Surfacer 


Hooked to a 4-hp. motor, the new 
bench-type Hammond “400” Belt Sur- 


facer does wet or dry surfacing, burring, 
buffing, or polishing of metals, plastics, 

ceramics, wood, or stone on its 4x35-1 
endless belt. A positive clamp locks it m 
any position between horizontal and ver- 
tical. For wet operations, Ham: mond 
Machinery Builders, Inc., 1641 Douglas 
Ave., Kalamazoo, furnishes a sheet metal 
casing for the machine. 
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LABOR 
Ford’s “Models” 


Union, writing its own 
wage schedule under contract, 


picks firms which it regards as | 


those with best pay rates. 


Henry Ford is making C.1.0.’s United 
Automobile Workers Union serve its 
own banquet. Handed the union shop, 
the check-off, and a promise to pay 
wages equal to those paid by any com- 

titor U.A.W. cared to name (BW — 
jun.28'41,p40), the union was also 
handed a terrific problem. It had to 
submit, within 10 days, a list of those 
“competitors” whose wage rates Ford 
would match. Not only the Ford Motor 
Co., but a broad and important section 
of American industry was eager to sce 
the union’s list. It was expected to be a 
pretty definitive answer—by a group of 
realistic researchers—to the question, 
“Who pays the highest wages?” 

This week the list was ready. It 
named: for auto manufacturing, General 
Motors; for glass, Libby-Owens-Ford’s 
plant at Ottawa, IIl.; for steel, Republic 
Steel Co.’s Cleveland works and Central 
Alloy Division; for rubber, B. F. Good- 
nch’s Akron plant; and for cement, 
Michigan Alkali. 


e And More to Come—But the union’s | 


listing was not done. It added Detroit 
Edison when it found that Ford had a 
power plant in the vast River Rouge 
plant not duplicated anywhere outside 


the power industry. And it added Great | 


Lakes Steel as a model for wages on 
Ford’s 100-mile private railroad. Even 
so, there is more to come. A Ford paper 
mill, a magnesium foundry, a special 
jobbing foundry, and some 500 River 


Rouge employees working at jobs for | 
which no ready equivalent in other | 


firms could be found still lack “‘other- 
company comparisons.” 

However, U.A.W.’s researches are just 
beginning. Not only must G.M.’s wage 
tates be broken down into broad cate- 
gories for Chevrolet to compare with 
Ford cars, Pontiac to compare with Mer- 


cury, and Buick to compare with Lin- | 


coln, but job classifications must be 
delineated for every type of work done at 
River Rouge. Thus, when the union con- 
tends that a certain Lincoln employee 
should be paid the rate which a par- 
ticular Buick worker is getting, it must 


be able to prove with facts and figures | 


that the Lincoln man is doing exactly, 


or almost exactly, the same kind of | 
work. U.A.W.’s job thus becomes one | 


of establishing hundreds of narrowly de- 
fined job classifications. 
*One Reason for G.M.—One of the 
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Hyatts kept them going — then 
Hyatts keep them going — now 
© 


ANKS...the “‘surprise 

weapon” of the Allies in the 
last war...were inspired by trac- 
tors with crawler treads perfected 
by Holt. Cushioning the shocks, 
keeping operating parts running 
true, Hyatt Roller Bearings 
helped carry the load and ably 
won their chevrons. Then back 
to “‘civvies,” improved Hyatts 
have been doing their peace-time 


Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps 


[Bopate, Hyatts Reve boon improved in design, 
ut their traditional quali fi i 
even through “‘all om ‘ ma — 


job well ever since. Therefore, 
these dependable bearings are 
again being drafted for tanks as 
well as army trucks, gun mounts, 
airplanes and other equipment in 
today’s defense program. Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General 
Motors Sales Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey; Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco and 
Detroit. 


HYATT 
hel 


| ROLLER BEARINGS 


(At top) Allied photo taken Somewhere on the Western Front,” 1915, 1s that of a Holt Caterpillar 
Tractor with front wheel... prototype of present Caterpillar” full crawler tractor of today. 
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reasons G.M. was chosen rather than 
Chrysler, whose wage rates are nearly on 
the same basis, is because G.M.’s rami- 
fied operations more closely approxi- 
mate those of Ford and thus make 
classification casicr though by no means 
simple. ‘The union is being careful to 
cite only those rates paid by G.M. 
plants in metropolitan areas and not in 
outlying plants where living costs and 
wages may be lower. Every job classifi- 
cation set up by Ford must be recon- 
ciled with those in firms which the 
union has named. 

I'hat part of the job is far from done, 
and until it’s well along it will be im- 
possible to estimate intelligently how 
much more Ford will have to pay out in 
wages. Considering the 85,000 employ- 
ees in the River Rouge plant and the 
additional 30,000 in branch plants 
throughout the country, the reshuffling 
of wage rates on a job classification basis 
will probably be the largest job of its 
kind ever done in American industry. 
®@ Reductions Prohibited—F ord workers 
have heretofore been paid on a basis of 
company interpretation of merit and 
service; now the slogan, “equal pay for 


equal work” has become company 
policy. But, to guard against the possi- 
bility that some Ford categories would 
be found paying a higher rate than com- 
parable firms, the union inserted in the 
contract a proviso which prohibits any 
wage reductions. 

Pay increases, where called for 
through comparison with “model” 
firms, will be adjusted to wages in effect 
in the “model” firms as of June 20 and 
will be retroactive to that date—the date 
of the signing of the Ford contract. Not 
only to get over the suspense, but to get 
the book-keeping and accounting started 
as soon as possible, Ford is anxious for 
the union to expedite things. 

@ Making Things Work—Meanwhile, 
the first month of Ford’s intimate rela- 
tionship with the C.1.0. suggests that 
things will go smoothly. Each party to 
the contract seems impressed with the 
other’s evident desire to make things 
work well. There has been some misun- 
derstanding and minor friction, but 
Ford sources say that “things will shake 
down all right.” For its part, the union 
has been able to convince Dearborn 
management that some departments 


BACK TO WORK 


There were 300 police and special 
deputies on hand to search employees 
who joined a back-to-work movement 
last week at Air Associates, Inc., Ben- 
dix, N. J. It was the country’s most 
dramatic strike on an otherwise quiet 
labor front, involving the production 
of airplane parts on Army and Navy 
order. The dispute was between the 
company and C.I.O.’s United Auto- 
mobile Workers’ Union; the principal 
issue was the discharge of nine em- 
ployees who, the union maintained, 
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were dismissed for being active union- 
ists. The company denied the charge, 
maintaining that the nine were laid 
off because of necessary production 
curtailments due to an aluminum 
shortage. In its first week the strike 
was marked by violence between pick- 
ets and employees who purticipated in 
the back-to-work movement. This 
week the strike was referred to the 
National Defense Mediation Board. 
The union has asked the President to 
take over the plant under the terms of 
the Russel-Overton Amendment to 
the Selective Service Act. 


will be just as efficient if op: 
days instead of seven, that ot! 
ments were top-heavy on t! 
visory side. 

Soon the new “UAW-CIO 
MADE” label is expected to 
appearance on the Ford dashb: 
ers who ask for it may even | 
get it on early "42 models. || 
will supply it free. 


C.1.0. Store Drive 


U.R.W.E.’s gains include 
closed shop won from the Fai 
in Chicago. New York sectioy 
now concentrating on Gimbek 


The C.L.O. was right in the middle 
Chicago’s famous State Street last wee 
and, apparently, had dug in deep. § 
months ago, the United Retail 
Wholesale Employees’ Union pen 
membership campaign at the Fair 
and pointed for a Labor Board clecti 
The election was held, the C.1.0 
won, and a closed-shop, check-off 
tract has now been granted to the Fair 
1,600 inside employees. Other star 
ards established in the contract ca 
a 64% wage increase, a basic 42-how 
week with time and a half for overtine 
and arbitration of unsettled grievan 

Pushing ahead in its Chicago depart 
ment-store campaign, the C.1.0. i 
pealing to the Labor Board for an ¢ 
tion covering several nonselling depart 
ments at Marshall Field’s. ‘he union 
claims a majority of all employces at t 
Boston Store and strong groups in Cur- 
son, Pirie, Scott & Co., Mandel Bros 
and Goldblatt’s. Every big store 
State Street has been a target in the 
union’s membership drive. 

@ Mail Houses, Too—Not restricted to 
department stores, the union’s Chicag 
organizers have been busy in the mai: 
order houses. U.R.W.E. has alread 
been certified as exclusive bargaining 
agent for one Montgomery Ward wa 
house; it claims substantial ieonds in 
Sears, Roebuck. A bitter internal fight 
in the Chicago section of A.F.L.’s Re. 
tail Clerks’ Union over the question 0 
undemocratic control promises to bring 
the C.1.O. organization hundreds of de 
serting A.F.L. members. 

Meanwhile, the New York section of 
U.R.W.E. is in negotiations with Gin- 
bels. The union’s committee, headed by 
President Samuel Wolchok, is asking fot 
a 40-hour, 5-day week and a wage 1 
crease. Having obtained com; parable 
standards at Hearns, Wolchok is anxious 
to extend them to all eastern department 
stores. In token of its seriousness in the 
Gimbel negotiations, U.R.W.E. 1s 
lecting a special assessment from 1% 
department-store members to finance é 
strike if it doesn’t get what it is after. 
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Rail Showdown? 


Management, meeting the 
unions again, shows resolve to 
buck what roads regard as one- 
way mediation trend. 


An office in Chicago’s Union Station 
became the most important place on 
the labor-management map this week. 
There, on Thursday, representatives of 
five train, engine, and switching service 
unions sat down with railroad manage- 
ment. Friday, management men met 
with spokesmen of 14 other so-called 
“nonoperating” unions. 

I'he two labor groups will continue 

to meet on alternate days with carricr 
committees in national negotiations on 
union demands for wage increases and 
vacations with pay and on employer de- 
mands for changes in union working 
rules. An estimated 900,000 workers 
will be affected by the outcome, as well 
as rail profits and perhaps rail rates. 
e Wage Demands—’he five operating 
brotherhoods served the carriers with 
demands for a 30% increase in basic 
wages, which would cost the roads an 
estimated $190,000,000 more a year. 
The 14 nonoperating unions asked for 
the establishment of new hourly mini- 
mums from 70¢ to $1.15, adding up to 
approximate average increases of 41% or 
a $580,000,000 payroll hike. 

The carriers insist that $770,000,000 
a year added to payrolls would be ruin- 
ous, pointing to net rail operating in- | 
come in 1940 for the Class I roads, 
which came to $682,000,000. 

e “Featherbedding”—In addition to 

branding employee demands “extreme,” | 
the carners contributed a demand of | 
their own to the conference agenda. | 
‘They asked the negotiators to consider | 
ciimination of certain working rules, 

imposed on the roads by the unions, 

which have kept operating costs at what 

rail management has considered ‘“‘un- 

necessarily high levels.” Chief among 

the practices which the carriers seek to 

eliminate is “featherbedding,” a union 

tule under which railroad employees, 

whose jobs have been eliminated by 

short loads or by technology—such as 

firemen on diesel engines—continue to 

get paid for work they do not do. 

Although the gap between what the 
unions ostensibly want and what the 
toads are now prepared to give scems 
very wide, the possibility of a railroad 
strike is considered remote. This is be- 
cause of the elaborate mediation ma- 
chinery provided for in the Railway 
Labor Act which, up to now, has been 
effective in keeping labor disputes in 
steam transportation from developing 
into serious strikes. 
¢ “Through the Nose”—Rail spokes- 


men, however, have often said that the 
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°HOBART 


CHAMPION OF KITCHEN 
EFFICIENCY «cu cccceccees 
GOES TO 


ana 


The Hobart Manufacturing Company, Troy, Ohio, is widely 
known for the high efficiency of its food choppers, slicers, 
mixers, dishwashers, and other equipment for institutional 
and industrial requirements. 


Apostle of efficiency for the kitchen, this progressive com- 
pany likewise believes in top efficiency in its own produc- 
tion, as indicated by its selection of CAREY Insulations for 
its new boiler facilities, recently installed. 


CAREY Insulations are reducing heat losses and saving 
fuel for many of the foremost manufacturers throughout the 
nation. Whatever your insulation problem, you can rely on 
CAREY Products and experience for maximum results. 
Write for Insulation Catalog—address Dept. 29. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Dependable Products Since 1873 


Lockland, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
IN CANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, LTD. Office and Factory: LENNOXVILLE, P. Q. 
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reason why rail mediation boasts such a 
sterling record is that the roads have 
“paid through the nose” to avoid be- 
ing presented to the public as unwilling 
to accept mediation awards. This time, 
certain carrier groups, particularly the 
Western Association of Railroad Ex- 
ecutives, are reputed to be determined 
to fight to the limit before submitting 
to what they regard as unreasonable de- 
mands. ‘Thus, the present parleys prom- 
ise to be long and bitter, perhaps fruit- 
less. Sentiment among some manage- 
ment representatives for a quick and 
quiet compromise on wage demands 
has been deflated by the strong resolve 
of what appears to be a majority intent 
on seeking a showdown. 

@ What It Means—A showdown does 
not mean a strike. It means, however, 
abandoning the face-to-face, two-party 
conferences and asking the Railway 
Mediation Board to recommend a set- 
tlement formula. On other occasions, 
recommendations from the board have 
been accepted by the roads even though 
they felt that some of them were not 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 

July 18, 1941 
HE Board of Directors on July 16th, 
1941 declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.62% per share on the outstanding $6.50 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable on the 15th day of August, 
1941 to stockholders of conned at the close 
of business on the 29th day of July, 1941. 

Checks will be mailed. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN | 

Vice President & Treasurer | 


“acceptable.” This time, if the board 
gives the unions most of what they ask, 
there is likely to be fireworks. The 
dispute may well get to the White 
House before it is settled, and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt may be the final arbiter. 


NEW HOURS FOR A. & P. 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
announced last week the five-day, 48- 
hour work week for retail employees will 
be put into effect “as far and as fast” as 
possible on a nation-wide scale. As indi- 
cated (BW—May3’41,p55), the experi- 
ment with a 48-hour week which the 
company inaugurated last May and 
which affected some 7,000 employees in 
its eastern division proved to be a try- 
out for the plan’s application on a com- 
pany-wide basis. A.&P. retail store em- 
ployees now work a 54-hour week and 
will go on the new schedule with no 
reduction of their weekly wage. 

American Stores Co. and Acme Mar- 
kets will establish the five-day week for 
12,000 employees in stores in eight 
states next September. 

Retailers, particularly in the grocery 
trade, suggest that the impact of the new 
A.&P. policy on wages and hours in 
other stores over the country is apt to be 
decisive. ‘They point to American’s ac- 
tion and to the fact that these two 
chains have stores in thousands of local 
communities and, in many of them, are 
the largest retail operators. 


IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


For defense manufacturers: 


HIS book deals realistically 
important causes of delay in defense production 


FINANCING 
DEFENSE 
CONTRACTS 


By Lynn L. Bollinger, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration 170 


pages, 6 x 9, $2.50 


and tangibly with 


2 ow, the qeeees we itheis ete —difficulties encountered in meeting the manufac- 
. Ways In whieh other manufac- turer's special working capital requirements. It re- 
— dealt with their prob- veals how the often unappreciated problems of 


e What Government aids are available 


and their comparative advantages. 

* Why Government procedures which 
affect financing are as they are and 
what may be done to offset or elimi- 
nate difficulties. 


For bankers: 


* How other bankers have handled 
particularly difficult defense loans. 
¢ Problems which arise in defense 
financing and ways of meeting them. 

* Reference source for advising de- 
fense manufacturers. 

« The rote of ‘“‘competitive’’ Govern- 
ment financing. 

* Factors which influence the busi- 
nessman in his selection of different 
sources of working capital—e.g., 
advance payment or bank loan 


financing hinder extensive subcontracting and employ- 
ment of numerous smaller manufacturers in the de- 
fense program. 


The book is based upon material gathered by the author during the past 
ten months while he has been working on a national defense research 
project sponsored by the Harvard Graduate School of Business Admini 
stration. The facts and observations are based upon extensive interviews 
with Government officials as well as with bankers and defense manufac- 
turers throughout the country. The problems of several hundred defense 
manufacturers have been investigated. Twenty-four specific cases are 
used to illustrate the book, and in themselves, tell a good part of the 
story. Conclusions indicated by the findings are discussed and sugges- 
tions are presented regarding measures to eliminate difficulties. 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR 10 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 


Send me Bollinger’s Financing Defense Contracts for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
send $2.50 plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. 


Name 
Address 
City and State 


(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 


In 10 days I will 
(Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance. ) 


Position ... 
Company 
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FINANCE 
Aid from Britain 


Stock market reaps ay 
indirect benefit from pledging 
of English-held investments 4; 
collateral for RFC loan. 


John Bull went into hock with Unc 
Sam this week to the tune of $4); 
000,000. That isn’t much money alone. 
side the sums involved in lease-lend a, 
but it is a much more significant it 
to the financial world for the simp 
reason that the loan is secured by mov 
of England’s American securities a1 
direct investments. 

This is the transaction that has beep 
pending in Washington for some time 
(BW—Jun.28'41,p54). The virtual ce: 
tainty that the negotiations would be 
successful undoubtedly has been a fac. 
tor in the sustained strength in stock 
prices since late in May. It is quite true 
that liquidation of British stocks had 
been handled very carefully, but the fact 
remains that sale of large blocks of secu. 
tities, plus the fact that others still were 
overhanging the market, created some 
market indigestion and led investors t 
postpone buying. 

e@ 15 Years at 3°%—Now the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., with the specific 
assent of President Roosevelt, has ended 
all that. The RFC is extending a 1'- 
year loan of $425,000,000 at 3% inter 
est on collateral appraised at about half 
a billion. Proceeds of the loan will be 
aid to Britain at the rate of about 
$100,000,000 a month. 

Income from the pledged investments 
will, according to the RFC’s calculations 
pay off the loan within its 15-year life 
Here’s the way it works. Interest on the 
loan would be $12,750,000 the first 
year, and income on the British holdings 
have averaged about $36,000,000 annv- 
ally over the last five years. Earnings 
over and above interest would be used 
to wash down the principal amount ot 
the loan and, of course, the reduction 
in principal would gradually reduce the 
amount of interest required each yeat 
so that more and more of the income 
would become available to reduce the 
face of the note. And, just in case the 
loan didn’t amortize itself within 15 
vears, the RFC has the option of extend- 
ing the term five years. 

@ The Collateral—Collateral includes: 

(1) Securities of 61 United States cor- 
porations listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, worth $205,000,000. 

(2) Unlisted securities of 46 United 
States corporations, appraised at about 
$115,000,000. 

(3) Capital stock of 41 British-owned 


C 
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United States insurance companies with 
net worth of about $180,000,000. 


| 
| 


In addition, Britain assigns to the | 
RFC the earnings of United States | 


branches of 41 British insurance com- 
sanies not domiciled in this country. 
1 hese, the RFC says, have net assets in 
this country of about $200,000,000 over 
and above reserves to meet policy obliga- 
ns. 
« Satisfaction—Wall Street analysts who 
have been a bit concerned about blocks 
of British shares remaining to be liqui- 
dated will draw some satisfaction from 
reading the list of stocks pledged as col- 
lateral. In it are several names long fa- 
vored by British investors—securities in 
which the English undoubtedly have big 
holdings. Among these might be men- 
tioned American Smelting, American 
lel. & Tel., General Motors, U. S. Steel 
preferred, and several of the leading oils. 


Czarist Souvenirs 


Wall Street now quotes 
133-to-1 odds on bonds issued 
by Imperial Russian government 
in 1916 and defaulted in 1919. 


Are you playing any 133 to 1 shots 
today? Well, those are the odds quoted 
in Wall Street on the bonds of Russia’s 
Imperial government, $75,000,000 of 
which were issued in 1916 and defaulted 
in 1919. 

Yet there are plenty of people who 
wouldn’t take the short end of that bet 
at ten times the odds. Even the United 
States Treasury, which isn’t prone to 
cut itself out of possible sources of reve- 
nue, gave up on the Imperial bonds as 
far back as 1920 when it announced re- 
signedly that those who had paid the 
original price of $947.50 for a $1,000 
bond could charge the cost off as a com- 
plete loss on income-tax returns. 

e Traded Intermittently — Repudiation 
and the Treasury’s tax attitude were not 
enough, however, to put an immediate 
end to speculation. The old Czarist 
obligations have been traded intermit- 
tently on the New York Curb Exchange 
in spite of everything. In 1921, for ex- 
ample, they brought as much as $135 


on the thousand, but trading virtually | 


vanished for the next dozen years. 

Not until 1933, when President 
Roosevelt opened negotiations for rec- 
ognition of Russia, was there any sub- 


stantial trading. In that year, however, | 


volume mounted to 2,874 of the $1,000 
bonds of the 54% issue at prices rang- 
ing from $16.25 to $88.75 each, and 
1,418 of the 64s from $20 to $85 apiece. 
© Recognition Flurry—The renewed ac- 
tivity was accompanied by rumors that 
the U.S.S.R. might pay about 10¢ on 
the dollar to expedite recognition. Op- 
timists recalled that Stalin had said in 
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NORTON ABRASIVES 
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NIGHT LIFE. . . 
ata grinding wheel plant 


The new Plant | (left) replaced the original build- 
ing at the Norton plant in 1939. 


The new Plant 3 (right) replaced the former 
building in 1938. 


New Abrasive Storage buildings in 1941. 


Total additional floor space, 7.6 acres, com- 
pleted this year. 


New tunnel kilns, new facilities, larger payroll, 
day and night operation, have stepped up 
production. 


—and Norton Grinding Wheel deliveries are stil! 
normal. 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
BEHR-MANNING DIVISION, TROY, N. Y.—Abrasive Paper and Cloth 
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1930, “We are willing to get the debt 
question settled by payment of an extra 
percentage on credits and resume nor- 
mal relations, as we have done with the 
rest of the great powers. A debt settle- 
ment with America is easy enough.” 

But recognition was granted without 
any token payment on the bonds. The 
price tumbled and the market once more 
became dormant. 

Now the old whirligig is going again. 

As soon as the Nazis invaded Russia, 
the gamblers began — in their 
appearances. ‘l'rading not on _ been 
moderately active but prices have been 
rising as well. From this year’s low of 
$3.124 on the thousand, these Czarist 
bonds have risen to $7.50, and turnover 
has been $1,797,000 face value. 
@ For Public Consumption—Most of the 
buyers, it is a safe bet, have acted in the 
belief that they'll be able to trim the 
suckers with this shop-worn paper. For 
public consumption, they give their rea- 
sons for buying as (1) the chance that 
Uncle Sam may help finance Russia’s 
war effort in return for which the 
Soviets might pay something on $490,- 
622,000 of outstanding American claims, 
or (2) a Czarist restoration might result 
in the bonds being reassumed one day 
at adjusted values. 

Meanwhile, one tangible token of 
Russia’s gratitude remains for all to see. 
On a marble pedestal in the governors’ 
room on the New York Stock Exchange 
sits a marble urn presented by Czar 
Nicholas II when the Big Board listed a 
large issue of Russian bonds floated here 
some 30 years ago. 


THE MARKETS 


Another Break-Through 


Another burst of buying marked the 
beginning of this week in the stock mar- 
ket. Not only that, but the chart fol- 
lowers got the signal they had been 
looking for. The railroad averages went 
above the April peak to “confirm” the 
break-through accomplished by the in- 
dustrial shares ten days earlier. 

As a result of the sustained rise of 
the last two months, the industrials are 
up about 15% from the spring low and 
the rails have risen more than 12%. 
But, to the chart readers, this isn’t any- 
thing more than an intermediate rally 
until the price averages can top the 
levels reached in the post-election bulge 
last November. 

In that connection, the action of the 
rails this week is of at least casual inter- 
est because this average was about the 
same at the April high as at the Novem- 
ber, 1940, high. Consequently the rails 
already have gone through the post- 
election top. It now remains for the 
industrials to come along and confirm 
the performance of the rails. To do so, 
the industrials will have to push up 
about 84 points (measured by the Dow- 
Jones average, which is the usual cri- 
terion of the chartists) or slightly more 
than 64%. 

If the market were to carry through 
the November “resistance level” it 
would indicate to the chart readers that 
a major upswing, if not actually a bull 
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market, was under way. From No:¢ 
ber’s top of 138.12 there isn’t an: ther 
resistance point until the indw.trigj 
average gets into the 153-155 range. 
Five upturns in 1939 and 1940 petcred 
out in that area. 

However, few in Wall Street are jn 
clined to project their hopes too far into 
the future. The vast majority is more 
inclined to appraise the rise as it has 
developed to date, and to count the 
many blessings that accrue to the larzel; 
increased volume of trading during the 
last fortnight. The ability of the market 
to churn up to a million shares a day in 
several recent sessions is quite a thing 
to commission-hungry brokers. 

One of the features of this market js 
the fact that no fewer than 175 com. 
mon stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange have gone through to 
the best levels of the year within the last 
few days, and quite a sprinkling of these 
favorites have actually topped their 1940 
highs as well. Only in a few individual 
issues have the gains been wide, but the 
ability of so many issues to make new 
highs has been attracting more and more 
attention. 

The oils and the rails have been prom. 
inent. Most members of these two 
groups needed merely to add small frac. 
tions to hit new 1941 highs. It isn't 
particularly surprising, therefore, to find 
that 22 oils and 17 rails broke through. 
However, there were few gains of much 
size excepting in Louisville & Nashville, 
which responded fairly substantially to 
the latest dividend declaration, and At- 
lantic Coast Line, which is the largest 
holder of L. & N. stock. 

Several other groups also came through 
with a very substantial sprinkling of new 
highs. Among these might be mentioned 
the department stores, business ma- 
chines, and coals, and to a lesser extent 
the chemicals, textiles, and metals. 

All along the line it has been apparent 
that investors, to an increasing degree, 
are becoming aware of the liberal yields 
available in the stock market. Among 
favored issues in recent sessions there 
have been literally scores that have been 
going begging even though they have 
been paying dividends to yield all the 
way from 8% to 12%. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 


50 Industrial ..... 103.3 102.3 97.6 95.0 
20 Railroad ..... x 30.3 28.7 26.4 
20 Utility . 45.9 45.0 61.2 
Bonds 
20 Industrial d 91.1 90.7 86.3 
20 Railroad d 66.8 65.5 57.1 
20 Utility 101.1 101.1 101.2 100.1 
U. S. Government 112.0 112.0 111.7 107.5 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 
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Rail Tax Battle 


New Jersey legislature's 
move to ease carriers’ burden 
brings threat of court action 
from Mayor Hague’s office. 


Several years ago, railroads operating 
in New Jersey revolted on the matter of 
taxcs. They claimed that the state and 
municipalities were using their tax pow- 
ers in a way that would lead to ultimate 
destruction of the carriers. Even a goy- 
ernor’s committee appointed to study 
the situation reported that if taxes were 
not lowered “our railroads will deteri- 
orate and become increasingly unable to 
render efficient service.” 

Meanwhile, taxes of $34,158,779 have 
been levied and around $16,000,000 of 
interest and penalties added. ‘he car- 
riers claim they can’t pay the bill. 

e Legislature Acts—-Mayor Frank (I-am- 
the-government) Hague of Jersey City, 
antirail mouthpiece, demands settlement 
in full, and the state legislature at day- 
break last Tuesday passed a bill which 
would charge off all the interest and pen- 
alties, permit payment of past taxes to 
be spread over the next 15 years, and 
provide a future tax rate that would 
cost the roads about $13,000,000, com- 
pared with the present $18,000,000 a 
year. The new tax measure provides for 
a flat 3% rate on property and 3% on 
franchises with the latter assessments 
based on earnings. ‘Thus Lackawanna, 


FOR TAX PREPAYMENT 


Inspecting the first of the new tax- 
anticipation certificates to come off 
the press are (I. to r.) William S. 
Broughton, commissioner, Bureau of 
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for instance, would pay $1,744,000 a 
year instead of $2,906,179. 

Governor Edison recommended the 
legislation, so his signature is expected to 
make it law. But criticism has already 
been heard from the office of Mayor 
Hague, whose secretary, Frank Eggers, 
announced this week, “There is a possi- 
bility that court action will be taken in 
an effort to have the railroad bills de- 
clared unconstitutional. Our lawyers are 
studying the bills now.” Which would 
be a fitting climax to years of litigation 
instigated by the afflicted roads. 

e Amounts Owed—Following are the 
past due taxes owed by each of the roads 
involved: 


Erie Terminal R.R.. . 
Jersey Central. 
Lackawanna . 
Lehigh Valley. 

N. Y. Central 
Northern R.R., N. J. 
Susquehanna 


7236147 
2.707.414 
171,422 


1,191,577 


MORE SUGAR 


Influenced by record demand and ris- 
ing prices for sugar, the Department of 
Agriculture over last weekend again in- 
creased the quota for domestic consump- 
tion. Originally set at 6,616,517 tons, 
the 1941 quota now has been stepped up 
successively to 6,851,889, 7,125,561, 
and finally 7,627,563 tons. 

Sugar actually delivered for consump- 
tion in 1940 amounted to 6,890,000 
tons, or fully 10% under the 1941 quota 
as it is now fixed. 


the Public Debt, Alvin W. Hall, di- 
rector, Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, and Daniel W. Bell. These inter- 
est-bearing notes are a Treasury device 
to ease the mounting burden on tax- 
payers, large and small. 
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It's Tokyo’s Hour 


Whether Japan’s move is 
north or south, it means thal 
Battle of Pacific has begun, with 
empires as the stakes. 


While Nazi planes rained bom 
Moscow, and Russian and Ger 
troops continued their desperate 
along the vast Leningrad-Odes 
Japan showed signs this week « 
tating a major crisis in the Far 

All moves were camoufla 
nese troop ships sailed out 
apparently bound for Hainan 
Indo-China (see map, page 
north, fresh Nippones¢ 
on the Manchukuo-Siberian border 

Singapore was seething with prey 
tions for any eventuality, and Uni 
States naval vessels patrolled the 
sutrounding the Philippines. From 
tavia, American-built patrol] plane 
iegular scouting flights over Holla 
farflung empire. Significantly, long 
fering Chungking was comparative 
free from Japanese air raids 
> Bogged in China—Tokvo is alm 
compelled to make some move | 
four-year-old war with China has bogg: 
down. with Japanese troops. still 
miles short of their goal at Chungkn 
Chiang. Kai-shek is increasingly defi 
as China gets new evidences of mat 
aid from the United States. With 
fast pursuit planes promised by Wa 
ington to help protect Chungking a: 
the Burma Road, and some heavy bom! 
ers likely to follow, ‘Vokyo is beginni 
to be nervous. Besides, Hitler i 
manding that its Axis partner get bi 
on Russia now, and ‘Tokyo is tempted t 
settle old disputes with the Krem 

Observers who have been closely { 
lowing Far Eastern trends believe 
Japan's dream of a “new order in | 
Asia” will call for moves now along on 
or more new fronts. 

@ French Indo-China— he Japanese ma 
complete the occupation of French Ind 
China, started last fall when they move 
into the northern part of that count 
ostensibly to cut off the delivery of su 
plies to China by way of Haiphong and 
the railroad to Yunnan (where it meet 
the Burma Road). Presumably this would 
(1) assure Tokyo badly-needed suppli 
of rice, rubber, and coal, (2) give Ni 
pon a strong air and naval base k 
than 600 miles from Singapore or Ma 
nila, and (3) implement recent close ti¢ 
with Thailand which would be useful 
either for a pincer attack on Singapore 
or a direct drive on Burma. 

London and Washington, having an 
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DANGER POINTS 


In the map on the opposite page 
ire spotted the resources, industrial 
centers, and naval bases of the Far 
Eastern powers—and, identified by 
numbers, some of the key points in 
the game which Japan is now push- 
ing toward a showdown: 

(1) Fishing waters off Kamchatka, 
where the old argument over Tokyo's 
leased fishing rights will make trouble 
if Japan tries to force better terms 
while Russia is engaged in Europe. 

(2) The Soviet-Manchukuo border, 
where frontier incidents began in 
1933, became a daily occurrence by 
1937, led to a full-dress battle over 
Changkufeng Hill in 1938. Border 
conflicts extend to Outer Mongolia 
which U.S.S.R. controls, Japan covets. 

(3) The 1,000-mile-long Chinese 
Eastern Railway, shortcut across Man- 
chukuo to Vladivostok. To avoid 
trouble in 1934, Moscow sold it to 
Tokyo for $60,000,000 but is still 
bickering with Tokyo over payments. 

(4) From occupied Hankow to 
Chiang Kai-shek’s emergency capital 
at Chungking runs the death-route of 
the Japanese bombers. 

(5) Over two historic caravan 
routes from Soviet railheads at Samar- 
kand and Novo-Sibirsk, Moscow is 
still sending supplies to Chungking. 

(6) On the Burma Road $1-a-vear 
Dan Arstein, owner of Terminal 
Taxicab Service in New York City, is 
working to reorganize truck service 
between the Burma railhead and 
Chungking. Under lease-lend terms, 
China recently got 2,000 new heavy- 
duty General Motors trucks—and 
Amstein as manager. The Burma 
Road lifeline is now protected from 
Japanese bombers by 100 new Cur- 
tiss pursuit planes piloted by Amerti- 
can volunteers. 

(7) A small factory along the 
China-Burma border assembles and 
repairs the American planes. 

(8) Northernmost province of 
French Indo-China, seized by Japan 
last year, is center of French mining 
and industrial enterprises in Orient. 
Less than 600 miles from Singapore 
is Cam Ranh, French naval base 
coveted by Tokyo. 

(9) Thai has Japanese advisers in 
government departments, is believed 
to have secret pact with Japan _per- 
mitting use of its air and naval bases. 

(10) Manila, our Far Eastern naval 
base, has been strengthened, rein- 
forced in last six months. 

(11) But a war would probably see 
the U.S. navy in Singapore, Britain’s 
far-better-equipped base, the heavily- 
manned key to the Anglo-Dutch-U. S. 
defense line against a Japanese thrust 
at the Netherlands East Indies. 

_(12) Batavia, center of the East In- 
dies, source of much rubber and tin 
for U.S. defense industries; of spices, 
vegetable oil, and quinine. 
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“If you’re’ so 


proud of your 


company and 4 


its products 


why double-cross them with cheap 
stationery? We secretaries wish you'd see what 


a small-time impression you make on customers and pros- 
pects by using common-looking stationery. We know by 
observation how much you profit when you write on 
smart-looking, new-cotton-fibre-content letterhead papers 
and matching envelopes. And the ledger papers you use... 
experience has proved to us that only a good new-cotton- 
fibre-content sheet can be trusted to preserve your impor- 
tant business records for future years. Ask your secretary... 
she’ll tell you the truth about how quality paper will help 
reduce costs, increase efficiency, and promote prestige!” 


EXECUTIVES: Your paper merchant and printer may 
be able to suggest cost reductions and better efficiency 
in your use of stationery, through the use of Gilbert 
Quality Papers. If you desire, a complete portfolio of 
Gilbert new-cotton-fibre-content papers will be sent on 
your request, which must be written on your business 
letterhead. The Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wis., 
Producers of Extra-Value Business Writing Papers. 


GILBERTIQ\ 24- 


GILBERT BONDS GILBERT ONIONSKINS GILBERT LEDGERS GILBERT SAFETY PAPERS 


New-Cotton-Fibre-Content New-Cotton-Fibre-Content New-Cotton- Fibre- Content New-Cotton-Fibre-Content 
Dreadnaught Parchment 100 White Cloud Onionskin. 759% Dr lncn lod: 100 
- i Dispatch Safet 26%, 
Bond... . . 100' Dispatch Onionsk ronsides Ledger = 1d 6 
Valiant Bond 2... 5 S Fp sag oo Ledger . bn Gilbert Safety Bond 269, 
_. Sa a GILBERT INDEX BRISTOLS Dispatch Ledger . @ Arrowhead Safety (Suiphite 
Alegre Veliom =... 80 New-Cotton-Fibve-Content = @ MISCELLANEOUS GILBERT PRODUCTS « 
Gilpako Bond (Opaque) . 25 Dreadnaught Index . . . 1 Dispatch Manuscript Cover. . . . 25 ew -Cotton Fibre Content 
ecosse @ Dauntless Index..... & ine Fine Nerw-Gotton re. Canten 
Avalanche Bond ..... 2 Dispatch Index ..... 2% ay eet Requirements 


* The Best Papers Are Mad With New Cofton Fibres * 
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A workman, feding 2 machine %y4\ in 2 production tne, is 
nest eficient when be stands and works comfortably erect 2 
Fre in to srch 3 FE wt stoop 3 and bw 
become tired quickly, and slow up. Leading plants are using 
Gnbe drake iting patiorms 2°. wich ep materi 
moving at the mest convenient working level — and thes speed 
wp production, prevent fatigue, and reduce accidents. Write 
teday for ilstrated balletin on Globe Production Lifts. 
GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


1003 E. Mermaid Lane . Court at First Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Des Moines, lowa 


GLOBE 


LIFTS cud ELEVATORS 


WANTED 
22 MEN 


with $5,000 to $25,000 


This is a chance to share the 
future of a product that is 
right in step with the times. 

Mechanical shorthand is not 
new—but Dictatypy is. It is 
faster, cheaper, quieter, sim- 
pler and easier to learn. It 
features an unbeatable ap- 
proach to larger offices—as 
well as to the individual. 

There are 22 exclusive fran- 
chises open. The amount of 
capital needed per territory 
is in ratio to its size. 

Dictatypy is both a machine 
and a method—each is profit- 
able. 

If you are honest, hard- 
working and _ sincere — and 
have the capital—we urge you 
to write for complete details. 


NEW DICTATYPE CO., Inc. 
Wilmington, Del. 


ticipated such a move for weeks, warned 

‘Tokyo Wednesday that both countries 
would promptly retaliate with economic 
sanctions. ‘These undoubtedly would in- 
clude an embargo on all sales to Nippon 
of oil, iron ore, and other strategic 
materials. But, Japan has laid in sup- 
plies supposedly adequate for a short 
campaign, and may not be deterred. 

@ Singapore and Indies—Once the occu- 
pation of Indo-China was successfully 
completed, Japan would be prepared for 
further moves in the southeast—toward 
Singapore and the East Indies. But no 
responsible observer believes that ‘lokyo 
will venture this far south until the 
Battle of the Atlantic has been resumed 
in all its fury and until the United 
States has become so completely in- 
volved that more units of its Pacific 
flect have been moved into the Atlantic. 

If Japan expects these developments 
in the next six or eight months, it can 
tisk an economic blockade now in the 
hope that it can safely go adventuring in 
the south a little later. 

@ Soviet Far East—A move which Japan 
can make now—and the one Tokyo is 
likely to take—is to attack the Soviet 
Far East while Moscow is busy in Eu- 
rope. Thus would Tokyo keep on the 
good side of Hitler, and if the plan 
works—secure this vulnerable flank so as 
to be ready for the drive to the Indies. 

The Soviet Union and Japan have 
never been good neighbors. First they 
quarreled over the fishing leases which 
Japan holds from year to year and which 
allow Nippon’ $ great floating canneries 
to operate in Soviet waters. In Sakhalin, 
the lower half of which is owned by 
Japan, the Russians have jealously 
guarded the border and officiously con- 
trolled every coal mine or oil lease held 
by the Japanese in the Russian half. 

Along the entire Manchukuo-Siberian 
border there have been long and bitter 
battles over boundaries. 

And, finally, Japan is afraid of Vladi- 

vostok and the tongue of Soviet terri- 
tory that points like a dagger at the heart 
of the Empire of the Rising Sun. Vladi- 
vostok, with its huge air base, is only 
700 miles from the great Tokyo-Yoko- 
hama industrial center. And 100+ sub- 
marines based at Vladivostok threaten 
Japan’s communications with Manchu- 
kuo and China. 
e@ The Prize—There are few resources or 
industrial centers in Siberia that could 
be of much value to Japan without years 
of development, but the military bigwigs 
in Tokyo insist their empire cannot be 
secure until they have pushed the Bol- 
sheviks west of Irkutsk in the Lake Baikal 
region and north to the Arctic. 

That is why strategists believe Japan 
is preparing for its own showdown with 
Russia. What business must not fail to 
see is that Japan’s next move—south or 
north—is but part of a bigger plan that 
will be fought out in the coming Battle 
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of the Pacific. 


——_ 


LATIN AMERICAN 
CREDIT RATINGS 


First six months 1941 credit 
collections ratings, prepared 
Foreign Credit Interchange 
of the National Assn. of Credit 


Credit Conditions 
Good: Netherlands poss: 


Panama, Puerto Rico, Mexico, Argey 
tina, Peru, Brazil, British poss: 
Colombia, Cuba, Uruguay. 
Fairly Good: Venezuela, (;y 
mala, Dominican Republic, F] 
dor, Chile, Bolivia, Costa Rica, 
dor. 
Fair: Paraguay, 
Poor: Nicaragua. 
Very Poor: French possession 


Haiti, Hon 


Collections 

Prompt: British possessions, Peru, 
Puerto Rico, Argentina, Panama 
Mexico, Uruguay, Cuba, Brazil, Neth 
etlands possessions, Dominican Re. 
public, Haiti, Guatemala, Colombia 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Chile, \ enc 
zucla, Bolivia. 

Fairly Prompt: Costa Rica, Para 
guay, French possessions, Honduras 
Nicaragua. 

Slow: None. 

Very Slow: None. 


A Super-Cabinet? 


Canadian business feels 
need for single authority that 
can cut red tape. Drive is on 
to halve gasoline consumption. 


OTTAWA-A bitter struggle is going 
on behind the scenes in Canada whic! 
may yet result in the creation of 3 
super-cabinet to centralize wartime pla 
ning and administration. 

On one side in the controversy ax 
the dollar-a-year business men who have 
been called to Ottawa to help admu 
ister the Dominion’s defense prograi 
and who are protesting with increasing 
vehemence the lack of a single authorit 
empowered to cut the red tape which 
is delaying action. On the other side are 
career politicians who bitterly oppox 
any transfer of traditional authont 
from one department to another 
@ Wage-Bonus Problem—The trouble 
has been precipitated during the last 
few weeks because of the problems cre 
ated by the wage-bonus law (BW —]u! 
19’41,p14). Canada’s new bonus plan i 
mandatory only in the defense indus 
tries, but the government has urged con 
sumer industries throughout the Domin 
ion to adopt the scheme in order to 
avoid the kind of uncontrolled wage 10- 
creases which were characteristic of the 
last war. 

For the last 10 days, manufacturers 
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of consumers’ goods have been stream- | 


ing into Ottawa for conferences with 
the Wartime Prices and Control Board. 
Most of them are willing to adopt the 
wage bonus plan if they can pass the 
costs along to the consumer. But, be- 
cause it is authorized only to hold prices 


at present levels, the Control Board is | 


unable to agree to a scheme which calls 


for wage boosts and a corresponding | 


upping of prices. 


elncome Tax Angle—Insiders know | 
that the issue cannot be solved until | 
there is some wartime economic ministry | 


in Ottawa armed with the authority to 
rule on all such Siadeeatenental is- 
sues. As things stand now, the only an- 
swer business men have received so far 
comes from the income tax department, 
which insists that companies will not be 

rmitted to enter such wage increases 
as labor costs in their tax returns and 
therefore will have to pay excess-profit 
taxes on them. 

The wartime emergency is stirring ex- 
citement in another quarter. In a series 
of advertisements appearing in newspa- 
pers throughout Canada, the govern- 
ment this week launched a “Save Gaso- 
line” drive with the object of halving 
the Dominion’s gasoline consumption. 
e “An Acute Shortage”—Say the adver- 
tisements: 

“Canada is right up against an acute 
shortage of gasoline and fuel oil. ‘Tank- 
ers that normally supply our country 
have been commandeered for vitally im- 
portant overseas service. ‘Ihe Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan, the rapid de- 
velopment of Canada’s mechanized army 
units, and the great work carried on by 
our corvettes make the demand for fuel 
urgent. Our crude oil intake is limited. 
There is just one thing to do if our 
fighting forces are to carry on with a 
‘full tank.’ Every Canadian motorist is 
asked to cut his daily gas consumption 
in half.” 

Canadians are responding to the ap- 
peal of the Oil Controller, but they are 
asking themselves this week if they have 
not been assigned the role of guinea pig 
for Secretary Ickes in his schemes for 
gasoline curtailment. 
¢ From Same Sources—Canada gets its 
crude oil from the same sources that the 
United States does. Most of the oil has 
been delivered in tankers, just as it has 
been delivered to much of the East 
Coast of the United States. The short- 
age is caused by release of tankers to 
Britain, but Canadians see no reason 
why they should be asked to curtail 
before the United States does, particu- 
larly since Washington and Ottawa say 
they will share all war responsibilities. 

Canada’s gasoline restrictions so far 
are mild. Sales are prohibited after 7 
p.m. and on Sundays. But Dominion 
motorists know that the only effective 
way to get results is to put gasoline on 
a ration basis, and this measure is al- 
rcady anticipated. 
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Residence of T. O. White, 
Birmingham, Alc., from the 
famous “Pot of Gold" design 
by Robert Charies Martin of 
Philadelphia. Selected as a 
Bildcost home by Better 
Homes & Gardens. Contractor, 
Jesse Alexander of Birming- 
ham. Concrete walls, con- 
crete floors and concrete tile 
roof. 


' sia sJow cost housing 


tion 
Speedy construc 
shies comfort and 


good appearanc® 


oncrete offers all three 


FOR THE 


eece "defense’”’ homes, 


MILLIONS OF NEW \ homes for men in service, 


HOMES AMERICA low rental homes, private 


+ NEEDS 


homes everywhere 


At very little more first cost than for temporary construction, comfort- 
able, attractive lifetime homes can be quickly erected with concrete. 
Concrete materials are easily available with minimum transportation. 
Nearly every community has trained concrete workmen 

The low annual cost of concrete homes, plus their comfort and last- 
ing good appearance, makes them a superior investment for decades. 

And concrete’s high fire resistance—always so desirable—is espe- 
cially needed in times of emergency and in housing large numbers 
of people in close quarters. 


Concrete homes, because of their low mainte- 


nance, high resale value and low yearly cost, FOR THE 
promote household thrift and help buyers meet /pomeEsS YoU BUILD 


payments more regularly. For utmost mortgage OR FINANCE 
protection, specify concrete walls, floors and * 


foundations in your homes. 


HOW TO GET CONCRETE HOMES—Today, 

nearly every community has builders experienced in concrete homes, 
who can build one or a hundred at lbw cost. Consult a local Concrete 
Masonry Manufacturer or Concrete Contractor for their names. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. A7d-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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PROFIT & LOSS 


| Cover Up 


You may not have noticed it at the 
time, but the thermometer on our cover 
was enlarged last weck so it would be 
able to record temperatures as high as 
170, instead of only 160, which has been 
its top limit since the issue of Nov. 2, 
1940. That was the date on which 
Business Week adopted its new format, 
and at that time the thermometer was 
scaled up from 140 to 160 so that it 
would be good for any temperature that 
came along for a good long time—maybe 
even ever. 

In the last few weeks, though, the 
readings on the thermometer have come 
as dangerously close to 160 as 159, and 
finally our art department—unable to 
stand the strain of seeing a microscopic 
bit of white space at the top of the 
thermometer every week—put its foot 
down and said it was going to make us 
a bigger thermometer, whether we knew 
it or not. So there’s a 170-top on it—for 
the present—which is a far cry from the 
little thermometer that saw us through 
1932, when the readings hung around 
the 50’s. The good old days! 

Tip 

Ihe sales manager of a local oil com- 
pany in Minneapolis has developed a 
pretty ingenious sales scheme. He hands 
out $2 bills to a number of men he 
knows he can trust, and tells each of 
them to attach the bill to the oil gauge 
in his car, which has to be pulled out 
to determine whether or not the ma- 
chine needs oil. Sometime during the 
day then, the men drive into one of 
the company’s service stations. They 
can ask for any kind of service, as long 
as they don’t tell the attendant to check 
their oil. If he does it of his own volli- 
tion, though, there is $2 in it for him. 
The company says oil sales have soared 
since it started the stunt. 


Enterprise 


Ever since the depression, New York 
City has had an army of bootblacks aim- 


lessly ranging the streets, or—with one 


| eye always out for the cop on the beat— 
| crowding their stands up against the 


wall of an office building, with scarcely 
two feet between one bootblack and the 


_ next. Each bootblack has an equipment 


box with a foot rest on it, and a folding 
chair—and there is no reason in the 
world for a prospect coming down the 
street to stop at any one bootblack’s 
stand rather than any other. One sales- 


| minded bootblack stepped out of the 
| crowd the other day though, by getting 


himself a shiny new portable radio and 


bawling out at passersby, “Shinc 
mister, and listen to your favo; 
program!” 

Below, the super-salesman, 
pied for the moment, has laid c | 
sunglasses while he relaxes with | 
morming paper, to the accomp 
of his favorite radio program. 


ment 


Turnabout 


A proof of just how far the times are 
out of joint is in the fact that people 
on their way back to Italy now take 
some good old American spaghetti along 
with them—at least that’s what the 
Italian consuls did when they sailed out 
of New York on the West Point last 
week (it was the America not so long 
ago), along with all the other unwanted 
consuls in the U.S. They had 300 |b. of 
American spaghetti in with their luggage. 
It seems that, with a Mussolini decree 
limiting the wheat content of spaghetti 
in Italy, the stuff they get over there 
now can't compare with the kind we 
can make in the U.S. 


Soft Soap 


The Hotel Continental in Kansas 
City, Mo., put up with the way its 
guests consistently stole those little 
wrapped cakes of soap from their rooms 
for years. Then last year it did some- 
thing about it. Knowing it wouldn't do 
any good to try and stop this universal 
practice, the hotel figured it might as 
well get a little good will out of it any- 
way, so it started really giving the guests 
something for their money when they 
checked out—good-sized cakes of scented 
soap with the Continental's name on 
them, neatly packed in transparent Lu- 
marith containers. The soap costs the 
Continental 9¢ a throw, but besides the 
good will, it discourages guests from 
swiping towels and other furnishings 
trom their rooms. 
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THE TRADING POST 


Lost Touch? 


An advertising man I know has been 
trying to size up labor conditions at first- 
jand by talking to working men and 
their bosses. He announces what he calls 
4 “fundamental discovery.” 

I can’t vouch for what he says. But 
if he’s right, the matter is important 
enough to get on record. 

American business men, says this ob- 
server, have lost touch with the middle 
and eee This is just as true, 
he says, in Canada as it is here. 

He thinks that some of the business 
associations might encourage their mem- 
bers to do some personal contacting—to 
make say one call an evening for a spell, 
in some working men’s and middle-class 
homes. Take an hour or so, he suggests, 
for general conversation to get on a 
friendly basis, and another hour for 
questions about what the family thinks 
way down deep on a number of topics. 
This, of course, would have to be intelli- 
gently done, so that talk would flow 
naturally from one topic to another. 

This man feels that most of the polls 
yield only superficial “yes” or “no” 
answers. But they do not help to dis- 
close the “whys” behind the answers. 
And that is important. 

He thinks that if this could be done 
on a wide enough basis, it would reveal 
an accurate cross-section of what the 
public really is thinking. ‘Then, he says, 
business leadership could appeal more 
surely and more effectively to the great 
mass of the people on the basis of their 
genuine interests and feelings. 

His own conclusion is that the work- 
ing men as a whole are more intelligent 
than some business men think. ‘They 
have an excellent grasp of national and 
international affairs, thanks to the news- 
papers and the radio. But, he believes, 
the executive class has become rather 
“set” and is not quite equal to the job 
of finding out what the rank and file of 
labor sally think and really want. 

As a result of his experience, he is 
inclined to discount the opinions of ex- 
ecutives with whom he has to deal 
when they say, “You can’t get people to 
do this or that.” Or, “labor never would 
consent to this plan.” He says he now 
answers such comments by asking “How 
do you know? How long since you really 
have talked to a ‘man in the street’ or.a 
‘working man’?” 

All of which is interesting—if true. 
And true or not, it should be stimulating 
to those who like to be sure that their 
facts are facts. Someone has said that 
what we do not know doesn’t do us 
nearly so much harm as what we do 
know that isn’t so. And the wise man 
spends his effort not only to acquire 
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new knowledge, but also to test the old. 

It may not be practical for most re- 
sponsible business executives to make 
the kind of personal visits this man did. 
And even if they did, they might not 
get very much. But any alert executive 
who really wants to know what other 
people are thinking can easily find many 
chances for contact and frank talk with 
a great variety of the people. Such op- 
portunities are all about us—if we want 
to grasp them. And certainly some first- 
hand knowledge of what people really 
are thinking and why, might save us 
from that most futile and: fatal of all 
forms of self-delusion—wishful thinking. 


Office Bottlenecks 


Bottlenecks are beginning to form in 
the offices. A large Middle West ma- 
chine tool manutacturer for instance, 
now is working a night shift of the office 
staff. ‘Thus far it has been necessary 
only in the accounting and purchasing 
departments, but a night shift to handle 
sales correspondence is being planned. 

This company has reached the ulti- 
mate capacity of its office building, so it 
must go to night shifts or put up a new 
one. Its officers say they have already 
geared up their office plant by the in- 
stallation of new adding machines, ac- 
counting machines and other modern 


STANDARD 
CONVEYORS 


DO THESE JOBS BETTER 


AT LOWER COST 


equipment, which enables them to push | 
more paper work through the available | 


space. But they are learning that office 
efhciency must keep step with shop efh- 
ciency or we get another bottleneck. 


Defense Double 


Talking about multiple shifts brings 
to mind the fact that, for some manu- 
facturers, defense business is a two-way 


job. Lyon Metal Products, Inc., is one | 
of these. This company, with plants at | 


Aurora and Chicago Heights, Ill., makes 
steel equipment for tool rooms, shelving 
for stock and store rooms, shop boxes 
for material handling. Most of its in- 
dustrial customers are booming with de- 
fense business and, as a result, the kind 
of products it makes are needed by them 
to help step up operations. 

But Lyon Metal Products also is a 
— contractor for Uncle Sam. It has 

eavy government orders for steel trunk 
lockers for soldiers, mess tables, bench- 
top tool cabinets for mobile repair units, 
ammunition containers, lockers and 
shelving. 

The company handles its double job 
by using production lines for Army con- 
tracts on some shifts, and for regular 
production on other shifts. The orders 
come from different places, but the fin- 
ished products all spell defense. W.C. 


| MACHINES MORE PRODUCTIVE 


Many manufacturers are depending on 
planned material handling with Standard 
Conveyors to provide much needed pro- 
duction increases — with substantial sav- 
ings of handling time and costs. 

Handling with Standard Conveyors is the 
quick,- modern, efficient way to move in- 
coming material, work in process, finished 
products to shipping floor. Even though 
you already have Standard Conveyors in 
your plant, the need for an immediate step- 
up in your production may be met by ex- 
panding your present conveying equipment 
—callin a Standard Conveyor engineer for 
recommendations. Write for Bulletin BW-7. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Soles and Engineering Service in Principal Cities 
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THE TREND 


It was only two years ago that Washington was acutely 
worried about “over-savings.” Witnesses before the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee argued that indus- 
trial stagnation in the United States was due almost 
entirely to too little investment and, collaterally, to too 
much idle savings (BW—May20’39,p13). People, instead 
of spending their incomes, were hoarding; instead of 
consuming goods, they were abstaining from consump- 
tion. Thus, each year, a certain amount of unspent 
income was withdrawn from the general stream of pur- 
chasing power. The result was unemployment—for if 
men and women do not buy the goods and services of 
their neighbors, some of their neighbors won’t have work. 


® But no longer are Washington brows furrowed by 
the problem of oversaving. Today the great concern 
is too little saving. People are spending too much. 
‘This expansion in spending comes at a time when the 
volume of goods available for consumption is diminish- 
ing. Defense is cutting into consumer goods output 
of automobiles, refrigerators, washing machines, and even 
residential building (in non-defense areas). At the same 
time, employment is at an all-time high; so are payrolls; 
so are wage rates; and farm income is rapidly rising. So, as 
a nation, we have an increasingly large volume of spend- 
able income to use on a potentially smaller supply of 
consumer goods. 


® Moreover, the big increase in consumer income this 
year has been among the lower-income brackets—fami- 
lies with incomes of $3,000 a year or less, mostly less. 
And these are the families with the greatest propensity 
to spend. That’s not because they are unthrifty, but 
because a large share of their cash income goes to buy 
the everyday necessities of life—food, clothing, and 
shelter. Only after they satisfy sustenance wants, are 
they apt to buy such things as automobiles, household 
appliances, furs, jewelry. Not until then comes saving. 
Data on this tendency can be found in an elaborate 
study of consumer spending habits by the National 
Resources Committee, showing that these below-$3,000 
families, with 69.1% of the income, do only 21.4% 
of the nation’s saving. Here are the figures: 


% of % Savings % Income 
Income Savings* Income to Tot to Total 
Income Group (000,000 omitted) Saved Savings* Income 
Below $3,000... $40,956 $1,605 3.9 21.4 69.1° 
Above $3,000... 18,303 5,906 32.3 78.6 30.9 
RERT ce ceeds as 59,259 7,511 12.7 100.0 100.0 


* Positive savings. In the $1,250-a-year-and-under income-brackets, 
people spent more money than they received, and thus had “nega- 
tive savings.” But for this presentation, Business Week considered only 
positive savings—that is, the excess of income over expenditures. 


That study covered the fiscal year 1935-36, so it is 
not exactly up to date. Since then, the national income 
has risen from $59,000,000,000 to $86,000,000,000. By 
far the bulk of this rise has gone to people most apt 
to spend; moreover, since the defense program was 
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CONGRESS AND THE SPENDING PROBLEM 


launched in May, 1940, increases to persons in this below. 
$3,000 group have become even more pronounced, 
Which only emphasizes the price-control problein the 
government is up against. 


© Precise statistics are unavailable but there are a few 
suggestive facts: (1) Though total national income has 
increased 16% since May, 1940, income paid out in 
wages and salaries and to farmer-entrepreneurs has risen 
19%; (2) on the other hand, income paid out in the 
form of dividends, interest, rents, and royalties, ete, 
has gone up only 7%. Now it so happens that some 90% 
of all families who receive income from wages, salaries, 
and farming are in the $3,000-or-under, hence high. 
spending, low-saving income, group; while most of the 
persons who derive a large proportion of income from 
dividends, interest, rents, and royalties are in the high- 
income, high-saving group. 

Thus national defense has played an economic trick. 
Not only has it simultaneously raised purchasing power 
and decreased consumer-goods production, but along 
with that it has redistributed the gains in income ina 
manner which will tend to do the most damage to 
price-control. For the biggest gains go to the persons 
who will spend most. 

Moreover, the politics of the problem are even more 
aggravating than the economics. The economist can 
make certain suggestions on a course of action: (1) 
keep wages and farm prices under control; (2) tax low 
incomes, so as to channel off higher wages, salaries, 
and farm receipts; (3) introduce a system of forced sav- 
ings to cover all persons, but so devised as to diminish 
sharply the difference between current consumer it- 
come and current goods available for consumption. 

But Congress seems to be unwilling to deal with the 
area of our economy in which expansion of purchasing 
power and the propensity to spend are most acute. 
It is neither prepared to restrict wage rates and farm 
prices, nor to widen the income-tax base. Conceivably 
Congress might apply a variation of the Keynes plan for 
forced savings (BW—Feb.22’41,p72); but to date, ap 
parently, it hasn’t taken the idea seriously. 


e Yet the advance in prices which will inevitably result 
from the too-free use of purchasing power will hurt the 
very people Congress is so anxious not to offend. What 
will happen is this: People will pay more for what they 
buy, but won’t get more for their money. The cost 
of living will go up, but the standard of living will 
tend to go down. 

And in the meantime, one trend seems certain: As 
long as wages and farm prices keep going up, the price 
supply situation—the inflation problem—will get worse 
rather than better. 
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